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EDITORIAL 


An Ecumenical Era Calls for Missionary Action 


our time are ecumenical in character. ‘This is true in the 

secular as well as in the religious realm. If “ecumenical” 
means basically that which has to do with the whole inhabited earth, 
the world has literally become an “ecumenical organism,” as Count 
Keyserling used to say in the "I'wenties of the century. Things tend 
to happen today on a world scale: world forces operate; a major stim- 
ulus applied anywhere is felt everywhere. 


() ou: is an ecumenical era. ‘The achievements and perils of 


I 


The truth of this ecumenical character of our age has become in- 
creasingly clear, while its diverse implications provide the framework 
in which present day life and thought must be carried on. To all 
intents and purposes, modern technology has made our world one 
in a physical sense. For the first time in human history, all men 
are neighbors and contemporaries. Current media of transportation 
and communication have brought it about that potent political, ideo- 
logical, economic, and religious forces now operate on a world scale. 
In consequence of this the common life of mankind has passed 
through a major revolution. 

But here is the rub. While the world has become physically 
united, it is more spiritually rifted on a global scale than at any pre- 
vious time. There is, to begin with, the grim reality of the “cur- 
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tains.” There face one another hostile global organizations which | 


have been brought into being for military offense and defense, and 
to win the world struggle which has come to be known as the “cold 
war.’ “Missions” of all kinds are engaged in this war. Among 
these are colossal espionage systems, hidden emissaries of propaganda, 
subtle embassies of good will and of hate. The non-Christian re- 
ligions are also resurgent, from African Primitivism to the New 
Hinduism. 


II 


Concomitantly with all this there has come into being in Chris- 
tian circles what is known as the “ecumenical movement.” This 
movement means much more than the pursuit of unity among the 
Churches. It means basically and primarily to carry the Christian 
Gospel and the reality of the Christian community into all the world. 
For the first time in human history, the boundaries of the Kingdom 
of Christ have actually been carried, at least in symbolic or nuclear 
form, to the frontiers of human habitation. Christian groups are 
found today in every representative area of the globe. This achieve- 
ment has been due to the Christian missionary movement which has 
represented, and continues to represent, the dynamic and basic as- 
pects of that which is “ecumenical” in a religious sense. 

It is well that the Christian forces of today should remember that 
the largest missionary conference ever held, the New York Confer- 
ence of 1900, was called the “Ecumenical Missionary Conference.” 
This conference was called “ecumenical’’ not because the mission- 
ary bodies and Churches that organized it were either ecclesiastically 
united or pursued unity merely for its own sake. They sought sol- 
idarity because they were all interested in carrying the Gospel and 
the fruits of the Gospel into the “oikoumené,” the whole inhabited 
earth. “This conference is ecumenical,” it was stated, ‘‘because it 
is concerned with the whole world.” This dynamic root meaning 
of “ecumenical” was thereafter lost for nearly four decades. It is 
unfortunate that in popular circles today the term tends to be ap- 
plied exclusively to the expression and pursuit of Christian unity 
on a world-wide scale whereby Christian Churches seek to give vis- 
ible expression to their oneness in Christ. This is important; it is 
even crucial; but it is by no means enough. 
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Ill 


The moment is ripe for all Christian Churches who do not abso- 
lutize themselves, who refuse to regard themselves, each one, as the 
only true Church of Christ, and who are concerned by the realities, 
both secular and religious, of this ecumenical era, to take counsel 
together. Let them think through together the implications for 
the mission of the Church of the present ecumenical situation in 
the secular order. Let the so-called Older and Younger Churches 
truly become “partners in obedience’’ and give fulfillment to the 
missionary obligation of the Church. For it can now be taken for 
granted that the Christian Church has a “missionary obligation” to 
fulfill and that this obligation can be fulfilled only in partnership. 
In a word, the time has arrived when those interested in the world 
mission of the Church should consider the full significance and im- 
plications of missionary action in the ecumenical era. 

A number of concrete issues demand attention. Consideration 
must be given to the respective roles of the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council, which together 
make up the ecumenical movement in its official aspect. Atten- 
tion needs to be paid to the significance for the Church’s missionary 
movement of the phenomenon of World Confessionalism. Earnest 
thought must be devoted to the missionary activity of those large 
Christian groups such as Pentecostalists who operate with dynamic 
power and on a global scale but who carry on their work outside 
the official ecumenical movement. ‘The significance of Interchurch 
Aid and Service to Refugees must be dealt with in relation to the 
traditional missionary movement and its heritage, and to the Younger 
Churches which are the fruit of that movement. ‘Thoughtful study 
should be devoted to the most recent trends and developments 
in contemporary regionalism and racialism. A scrutinizing glance 
must be directed towards the new strategy of Marxist Communism 
and political Romanism. 


IV 


The time is here when Christian thought should pass from con- 
cern for Christian unity as an ecclesiastical objective to the mani- 
festation of collective missionary action. The general ecumenical 
situation calls for action. The pursuit of unity on the part of the 
Christian forces of the world dare never be made an end in itself. 
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Loyalty to Jesus Christ and his Church demands that Christian unity 
should always be for the sake of Christian action. Only on the road 
of missionary obedience, and not on the mere road of historical re- 
search, ecclesiological theory, or theological formula, can the unity 


of the Church of Christ be realized. Only in action when all con- | 


cerned are obedient to the missionary implications of the Gospel, 
and when the situation created by the ecumenical era is adequately 
confronted, can the Church fulfill its mission today. 

In such a context, and confronting with vision and decision the 
facts and implications of the new ecumenical era, the projected meet- 
ing of the International Missionary Council on the Gold Coast in 
1958 can have far-reaching consequences for Christianity in our time. 


J. A.M. 


Tradition, Theology, and the Churches 


day is the development of regional study programs to explore 

various aspects of inter-Church relations. In the summer 
of 1957 there is to be held in the United States the Faith and Order 
Conference of the World Council of Churches, and the theme of this 
meeting, as of much preparatory research, is ‘““The Nature of the 
Unity We Seek.” In this issue of THEOLOGy Topay, as perhaps in 
others to come, we anticipate this important meeting by publishing 
a core of articles which we hope will be useful and suggestive as back- 
ground material. To reflect seriously about unity involves not only 
concern for the nature of the Church but also for our historical and 
theological traditions. 


\ SIGNIFICANT feature of the Ecumenical Movement in our 


The brief devotional article for this issue reminds us of the peril 
of living in a two-dimensional world which has length and breadth 


— Oo ——————E 


but no height. “It is inevitable that whenever the horizontal in life | 


takes precedence over the vertical, it discolors, mars, stultifies so 
much of what we create and produce.” This is no less a reminder 
for ecumenical architects as for the rank and file of Christian clergy 
and laity. ‘The author, Donald Macleod, has been serving for some 
years as the Circulation Secretary of our journal. He is Associate 
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Professor of Homiletics at Princeton Theological Seminary, and the 
editor of a homiletical textbook, Here Is My Method (1952). 


In his instructive and lucid article on tradition, J. Robert Nelson 
explores the present situation in ecumenical discussions relating to 
an age-old problem which is receiving increasing contemporary at- 
tention. ‘The facile post-Reformation distinction between the Bible 
and tradition is undergoing a re-examination by both Roman Cath- 
olics and Protestants, and out of the fresh research there is emerging 
the possibility of deeper understanding of the relation of tradition, 
Bible, and Church. There still remain the obstacles of “Biblical 
literalism,” “exclusive confessionalism,” and “blind papalism,” but 
the author feels that the ‘ecumenical climate” of today offers real 
promise for the future. 

J. Robert Nelson prepared this article as Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches’ Commission on Faith and Order which is pres- 
ently studying, in both an American and a European section, the 
whole question of “Tradition and Traditions.” 


In his usual incisive and exciting style, Theodore Gill discusses the 
new stage in ecumenicity in America. He speaks of this as both ex- 
tensive and intensive. “Where previously the push had to concen- 
trate on getting everywhere, now it must aim to get at everything 
about everybody everywhere.” ‘Where once ecumenical Christians 
thought they were working inside the Church when they got right 
next to the thin skins (that could so suddenly and startlingly become 
leathery hides) of the existing denominations, now ecumenical Chris- 
tianity must get through those denominational skins and into the 
congregations themselves.” 

Theodore A. Gill, after graduate work under Emil Brunner, a 
pastorate in New York City, and college teaching in St. Louis, has 
taken over the work of Managing Editor of the well-known religious 
weekly, The Christian Century. This article was originally pre- 
pared as an area report for the December, 1955, meeting of the Edi- 
torial Council of THEoLocy Topay. 


In the spirit of the Reformation injunction that the Church must 
always be reformed, Nels Ferré seeks to re-state the essential genius 
of Protestantism with a view to its future integrity and power. He 
sees a new day for Protestantism if three basic affirmations can be 
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made real and vital—the central authority of the Bible, justification 
by faith, and the priesthood of all believers. In dealing with each, 
the author seeks to show what the traditional doctrines mean for 
faith and life today. Unlike his more closely reasoned essays and 
books, this article speaks with passionate and bold conviction disclos- 
ing that true piety which inevitably undergirds all that Ferré touches. 

Nels Ferré, a frequent contributor to THEOoLocy Topay and a 
member of our Editorial Council, is Professor of Philosophical The- 
ology at the Vanderbilt University School of Religion, Nashville, 
Tennessee. He is the author of several volumes of both theological 
and devotional works. Soon to be published will be his treatise on 
Christology in his series on Christian theology. 


In a group of three studies, some of the important contemporary 
issues in theological education and training for the ministry are 
brought under review. In the first, by Dr. Farber, a reflective esti- 
mate of the seminary student during the past twenty-five years is 
made. ‘The author has been in touch with ministerial candidates 
both as Secretary of the Board of Trustees of Princeton Seminary 
and as Chairman of a Presbytery examining committee. He sees 
differences and developments as he looks back upon the last quarter 
century, and it is significant that he finds reason for believing that 
things are better now than in the recent past. Benjamin F. Farber 
has held several pastorates, the most recent being the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church of New York, N. Y. He is now serving as Interim 
Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Utica, N. Y. 

The second article in the symposium deals more specifically with 
the problems of industrial society as these relate to ministerial train- 
ing. The author, who has had quite unusual experience in this 
field, tells us that “the dominating influences of the twentieth cen- 
tury stem from the emergence of an industrial economy and the con- 
sequent urban society.”” The article spells out some aspects and 
implications of this situation and shows how important it is for semi- 
naries and students to meet the new industrial and urban challenges 
of our day. Marshal L. Scott for some years has conducted the 
Presbyterian Institute of Industrial Relations in Chicago, Illinois. 
Among other activities he has each summer guided a group of semi- 
nary students through a period of practical industrial employment 
as a field-work project. 
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The third essay deals with the peculiar problems of theological 
education in Asia. ‘These are largely two-fold, first, the dominance 
of Western patterns which seem “foreign” to the Orient; and sec- 
ond, the need for developing indigenous methods and structures 
which will make the Christian faith real and vital. ‘Most of the 
theological contributions of Asian Christian scholars have been mere 
rewrites of Western theology. These scholars in becoming Chris- 
tians also became denationalized. Not until a generation of Chris- 
tian scholars has been raised up, whose training and disciplines are 
indigenous, will they be able to interpret the Christian message so 
that it is understandable to the people.” Winburn T. Thomas, for- 
merly Secretary for the World’s Student Christian Federation, is lo- 
cated in Djakarta, Indonesia, as a representative of the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. He recently took 
part in the conferences held in Bangkok, Thailand, which considered 
the whole question of the Asian Churches. 


We include in this number an article by John Sutherland Bonnell 
on “Jesus and Demon Possession.’” Recognizing that this is a diffi- 
cult issue to deal with because of the meager data which the New 
Testament itself furnishes, the author reviews the situation regarding 
demon possession before and after the time of Jesus and then dis- 
cusses briefly some of the views held as to Jesus himself. Some have 
maintained that Jesus accommodated himself to the primitive posi- 
tion of the time, while others take the opposite view that Jesus him- 
self believed as did his contemporaries. The author is more anxious 
to show, however, that Jesus “demonstrated a redeeming power, over- 
throwing and defeating the works of Satan, in place of priestly incan- 
tations and elaborate formulae.” “It is of the greatest importance 
to notice that Jesus for the first time in history completely denies the 
divination of the demonic.” 

John Sutherland Bonnell is the minister of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, N.Y. He is the author of a number of 
books, the most recent being Heaven and Hell (1956). 


We conclude this issue of THEOLOGY Topay with an article by 
Bela Vassady on ‘““The Power of Christlike Living’ as a reminder 
that Church and tradition must not be thought of in cold impersonal 
terms but with reference to how Christian people think and live. 
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Taking his point of departure from the controversial “cult of re- 
assurance” which flourishes in our day, Professor Vassady asserts that 
“Christlike thinking, and what is even more important, Christlike 
living, is a negative thinking and a negative living but always for the 
sake of a God-given, redeeming positiveness.” What this means for 
faith, good works, and social and ecumenical witness is examined in 
the article. 

Bela Vassady, formerly of the Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Debrecen, Hungary, is now Professor of Theology at the 
Theological Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Mm. T. &: 








LIFES OTHER DIMENSION 


By DonaLp MacLEeop 


and his ideas about space-time were wholly unexplored, the 

distinguished English headmaster, Edwin A. Abbott, wrote a 
strange little book entitled Flatland. It portrayed a peculiar world 
of two dimensions: a world that had length and breadth, but no 
height; a world of surfaces in which neither from desire nor neces- 
sity did its citizens ever look up. Then in the course of one hun- 
dred pages the author illustrated how these imaginary creatures in 
the realm of Flatland could aspire through another dimension to 
become “‘solid” humanity. 

Upon first thought this whole idea seems fantastic and well nigh 
ridiculous, but when regarded metaphorically its underlying point 
and emphasis become clear, especially when you and I ask ourselves 
this question: ‘“‘How many of our fellow citizens today are actually 
living, consciously or unconsciously, in a two-dimensional world?” 
Indeed it is abundantly true that vast numbers of modern folk are 
beginning to experience a barrenness to life, which, however imper- 
fectly it can be accounted for, is due largely to the fact that the aims 
and ends of contemporary living have length and breadth but no 
height. 

This has been true in the past. The tally of history proves it. 
And even the limited perspective of the present tells its own story. 
Indeed it is inevitable that whenever the horizontal in life takes 
precedence over the vertical, it discolors, mars, and stultifies so much 
of what we create and produce. Consider, for example, the story 
of our church architecture. Say what we will about the Middle 
Ages and its superstitions, yet the soaring spires and towering arches 
across the English and European landscapes remind us that human 
aspirations were once claimed by another dimension beyond the 
realm of Flatland. ‘Today, however, when we undertake to build 
a church we are so obsessed by efficiency, utility, and gadgetry that 
we create merely a blunt looking concrete box. Or consider our 
literature. The late Dean Inge was more right than gloomy when 
he deplored the fact that in modern literature we seldom find char- 
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acters who can command our respect, because most of the authors 
write “as if there were no such thing as religion or high-minded 
idealism.” ‘These and other evidences, too many to catalogue, point 
out that life in Flatland suffers invariably from the lack of a sense 
of loftiness and moves, as Paul Scherer says, like something “‘haunt- 
ingly tragic, plunging along toward self-defeat.”’ 

In his book, The Research Magnificent, H. G. Wells discusses a 
young man who so filled his life with shabby trivialities that even- 
tually it became meaningless and frighteningly flat. Then in one of 
those moments of sheer emptiness he cried out to heaven, ““O God, 
give me back my visions!” 

This is invariably the cry of the people of Flatland. It is the 
plight of the twentieth century secularist. It is the end of the road 
for him whose horizons have been his own frantic little world. 
Where then is the way out? Basically with these two-dimensional 
folk the trouble lies in the focus and quality of their worship. As 
long as self is at the center of things and is the regulator of every 
matter, then the unhappy climate of Flatland persists. But if God 
be recognized, suddenly a third dimension is added to the whole 
scheme of things. For, theologically, the significance of all true 
worship is that God has spoken and man must respond. And every- 
thing within and about us is conditioned by the nature and quality 
of that response. If the response is genuine, it creates a faith which 
claims us for moral adventure and stretches our constricted and jaded 
souls toward spiritual heights. Prayer too must be made, for with- 
out it none of us can be sustained in this extension and commitment 
beyond ourselves. And, above all, there must be expectancy, be- 
cause real faith and prayer reach out confidently to claim the bless- 
ings of a dimension yet to be realized. 


PRAYER 


Lord, remove our guilty blindness, 
Hallowed be thy name; 
Show thy heart of lovingkindness, 
Hallowed be thy name. 
By our heart’s deep-felt contrition, 
By our mind’s enlightened vision, 
By our will’s complete submission, 
Hallowed be thy name. 
—Timothy Rees 
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TRADITION AND TRADITIONS AS 
AN ECUMENICAL PROBLEM 


By J. Rosert NeLson 


salvation, I found it necessary to write appealing to you to 

contend for the faith which was once for all delivered to the 
saints’ (Jude 3). Many individual Christians may be honest enough 
to admit that they do not devote themselves to the defense and propa- 
gation of the true and historic Christian faith. But there is prob- 
ably no Church or confession which would admit its own negligence 
in this duty. This is inevitable precisely because the maintenance 
of the integrity of any Church body depends upon the conviction of 
its members that they, as a body, are upholding and proclaiming the 
faith which God delivered once and for all to the saints of apostolic 
times. Disintegration and dissolution of the Church body would be 
the consequence of an admission of such infidelity. 

The thoughtful Christian cannot enjoy tranquility of mind so long 
as he ponders the great divergences and contradictions in dogma and 
doctrine which divide the various Churches. If he becomes so sure 
of the perfection and sufficiency of his own confessional teaching that 
his mind is untroubled by any contrary teaching, which is also alleged 
to be the “right teaching”’ or “pure Gospel,” it can justly be said of 
him that he presumes to know more of the Holy Spirit’s movement 
and work than a mortal can claim to know. Moreover he is insensi- 
tive to the sincerity of his brothers in Christ who hold their faith 
with conviction and reason. And, unless his concept of the Church 
is such that it includes only those who are in perfect doctrinal accord 
with himself, he is disrespectful of the divinely intended unity of the 
Church and callous toward its present divisions. Holding the Chris- 
tian faith must therefore involve a large measure of anguish. It is 
first an anguish based on an unsatisfied yearning to know the full 
truth of the Gospel of God. Secondly, it is an anguish which is pro- 
voked by the numerous tensions and schisms which divide the whole 
world-wide Christian community. If the Christian is neither fully 
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satisfied with his own apprehension of the faith nor deeply disturbed 
by the conflicts of doctrine in the Churches, he must then hold the 
most spurious view of all, namely, that all Church teaching is rela- 
tivistic and no truth can be known. 

The problem of tradition is fundamentally the problem of the ap- 
prehension of the truth of God as revealed in Jesus Christ. It would 
be blasphemous to maintain that God is self-contradictory, confused, 
and prejudiced even as men are in their thinking. The unity of 
which Christians speak includes the quality of uniqueness. There 
is one Lord, one faith, one Body. There is one mind of Christ, be- 
cause the Father is one, and the Father and Son are one. Jesus did 
not say or imply that he was just one among several ways, truths, and 
lives. 


I 


The theological task of the ecumenical movement is to clarify and 
articulate the universally valid interpretation of “the faith once for 
all delivered to the saints.” This task cannot be fulfilled completely. 
No human mind can comprehend perfectly the mind of God. ‘Thus 
there are matters which will always be partially hidden, clothed in 
mystery, such as the manner in which Jesus Christ is present in the 
Holy Communion. Nevertheless we do not shrink from the ecu- 
menical theological task simply because we recognize that some ques- 
tions may never be fully answered. Rather than being motivated 
by the desire to attain a kind of doctrinal perfection, we are impelled 
by our prodding dissatisfaction with the present state of doctrinal dis- 
cord and confusion in all the Churches considered together. How 
shall we be delivered from this confusion? By dependence upon the 
Holy Spirit as he leads us out of our isolated confessional, denomina- 
tional, and national circles into confrontation and common study 
with other Christians. Pre-eminently this means a continuing ecu- 
menical inquiry into the message of the Bible. It demands such hu- 
mility and honesty on the part of the participants that they can ap- 
proach the Bible with their own particular Lutheran, Reformed, 
Baptist, Anglican, or Orthodox inclinations and still be ready to lis- 
ten earnestly to the interpretations of others. The same attitude is 
required for the ecumenical study of systematic theology, history of 
doctrine, and liturgics as they relate to the totality of the faith deliv- 
ered to the saints and preserved for believers in all generations. 
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The importance of tradition can be appreciated when we recognize 
that the faith in its wholeness is not given to an individual person in- 
stantaneously at the time of conversion, nor even in a gradual presen- 
tation of teaching which derives exclusively from the thinking of the 
present generation. ‘To be “heirs of God” in the twentieth century 
means that we are heirs as well of the patterns of faith which have un- 
folded by reason of incessant reflection upon the Word of God since 
the crucial time when God’s revelation was made in the Word In- 
carnate. 

It is strange to note how blind to this simple fact of historical de- 
pendence have been the Christian thinkers of recent centuries, and 
to a lesser degree, of our present time. While the most extreme kind 
of rejection of tradition might be expected in the teaching of modern 
sectarian movements, it would be hard to find a more vehement ex- 
pression of it than this exhortation in the Homilies of the Church of 
England (1562): “For our justification and salvation,” it is said, “let 
us diligently search for the well of life in the books of the New and 
Old Testaments, and not run to the stinking puddles of men’s tradi- 
tions, devised by men’s imaginations.” And eighty-five years later 
the renowned theologian, Jeremy Taylor, declared tradition to be 
“so uncertain, so false, so suspicious, so contradictory, so improbable, 
so unproved, that if a question be contest, and be offered to be proved 
only by tradition, it will be very hard to impose such a proposition to 
the belief of ail men” (The Liberty of Prophesying). \ Certainly we 
must understand these rash statements in the light of the existing cir- 
cumstances and of their anti-Roman polemical purpose. For while 
Protestants have been generally disposed to reject the uses of tradi- 
tion made by the Roman Catholic Church, they have often been de- 
ceived into an illegitimate denunciation of all tradition. And Ro- 
man Catholics, on the other hand, have frequently committed the 
converse error of letting the alleged anarchy of Protestant Biblical 
interpretation seduce them into being content to ignore the author- 
ity of the Holy Scriptures. . 

During the present decades we are seeing the amendment of both 
of these excessive faults. ‘This contemporary readjustment of theo- 
logical viewpoint, and perhaps of psychological disposition, with re- 
spect to Scripture and tradition is one of the most remarkable and 
significant developments in the Church today. We need only point 
to the evidence of the renewed interest of diverse kinds of Protestants 
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in the literature of the Church Fathers as well as in their own and 
other confessional traditions to show that they are developing what 
Professor George Florovsky calls “ecumenism in time as well as in 
space.” Concurrently Protestants are increasingly astonished to wit- 
ness the renewal of Biblical study within Roman Catholicism. This 
has already progressed so far that a Lutheran theologian who is a 
leading expert of Roman theology has affirmed, perhaps too strongly, 
that the best Biblical study to be found anywhere today is within the 
Roman Catholic Church. Not only the translation of the Bible into 
the vernacular of many peoples characterizes this renewal; it also in- 
cludes the employment of methods of historical criticism and Form- 
geschichte. And the result of such research is already being felt in 
the writings of certain Roman Catholic theologians. In the journal 
Trenikon (1952), p. 346, Abbé Charles Moeller declared: “We dis- 
cover then an important convergence between the Reformed and 
the Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches. In a manner which 
ought doubtless to be defined more closely (and it is there that the 
inevitable divergences appear) there is only one single source of the 
faith and not two which are juxtaposed, without visible relation, and 
at times in opposition.”” This source is neither Scriptura sola nor 
Traditio sola. It is God in Jesus Christ, revealing himself for our 
salvation. ‘This revelation, he continues, is not an idea, a system, or 
a collection of dead truths, but a living reality, God coming person- 
ally into contact with humanity. Hence the danger of objectifying 
the Christian faith to such a degree that it becomes a grim, uncom- 
promising law or an impersonal catalogue of propositional truths. 
Opposed to these current trends of thought in Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism with respect to Scripture and tradition are three 
types of belief which are of sufficient strength and extent to prevent 
our being overly optimistic about the early reconciliation of doctrinal 
divisions in the whole Church. These are, first, Biblical literalism, 
which allows the letter to choke the Spirit; second, exclusive confes- 
sionalism, which is more concerned to confess a system of belief than 
to recognize a brother in Christ; and third, the blind papalism which 
sacrifices intellect, not for faith, but for institutional conformity. 


II 


The most persuasive evidence to discredit the popular Protestant 
prejudice that all tradition is of dubious value as a criterion for 
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Christian truth has been the growing recognition of the place of 
tradition within the Holy Scriptures themselves. Luke begins his 
Gospel by a reference to those unique and marvellous things which 
“were delivered to us by those who from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word” (1: 2). Paul admonishes the 
Corinthian Christians to maintain the traditions (paradoseis) which 
he has handed over to them; and these words which open the elev- 
enth chapter of I Corinthians surely refer to a greater body of wit- 
ness and teaching than that contained in the first ten chapters. Al- 
though Jesus denounced “tradition” as held by the Scribes and 
Pharisees (Mark 7: 9; Matthew 15: 6), saying they opposed it to 
the word of God, he did not thereby disallow the formation of a 
tradition which truly carried over the knowledge of God’s law from 
person to person and generation to generation. Indeed when he 
preached to the people “as one having authority,” he contrasted with 
what was said of old, the Torah, a new word of the Lord: “But I, 
I say to you.” Jesus Christ is surely “the end of the Law” as Paul 
observes (Romans 10: 4) and the beginning of a new tradition con- 
cerned with the saving work of God done by and in himself. 

Of the existence in the primitive Church of a large body of oral 
tradition which antedated the New Testament there can no longer 
be any doubt. As Professor Peter Brunner points out, the mandate 
given to the apostles was ‘“‘Preach!’’ not “Write!” It was the per- 
suasive power of the preached and remembered Gospel of Christ 
which converted men and women, sustained the young Churches, 
and finally brought the New Testament into being. That so much 
specific and accurate information about Jesus’ words and deeds could 
be retained without loss or corruption for more than a generation 
need cause us no amazement. ‘The research carried out by certain 
Scandinavian scholars, such as Professor Ivan Engnell, has demon- 
strated how the ancient Near East depended upon oral transmission 
to such an extent that the minds of specialists accomplished fantastic 
feats of memorization. And even the non-specialists, having inade- 
quate facilities for writing, were able to repeat from memory far 
more material than most of us in the modern West would consider 
possible. Except for the prodigious memory of many early Chris- 
tians, and the means they employed for conveying the content of 
kerygma and didache from person to person, the New Testament 
itself might have been quite different from its known form. 
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It is the task of Biblical scholars to recognize these strands of tra- 
dition in the Scriptures in order to separate them for purpose of 
study from the strands which the writers originated. Professor Peter 
Brunner distinguishes three categories of tradition, and these to- 
gether constitute the main stream of the New Testament. They 
are: (1) The personal witness of the apostles to the teaching and 
deeds of Jesus; (2) ‘The summaries of the apostles’ teaching which 
tended to become fixed as the norm for judging the veracity of other 
traditions; (3) The rules of conduct and worship for the churches 
and their members, these being edifying and worthy of respect but 
not essential components of belief.’ 

That such delineation of oral tradition can be made does not de- 
tract in the least from the Christian doctrine of inspired Scripture— 
unless one’s assurance of inspiration rests upon the naive and roman- 
tic supposition that each gospel and epistle was dictated verbatim by 
God to the writer. ‘The inspiration lies precisely in the truth of the 
witness borne to Jesus Christ. And the writers were literally Spirit- 
filled men, who because of their finitude as mortals nevertheless made 
use of the body of apostolic tradition available to them. 

One of the most provocative theories concerning the relation of 
writer to tradition is that set forth by Professor Oscar Cullmann.’ 
He sees in the letters of Paul several references to a tradition which 
has been “‘received from the Lord.” ‘The most familiar is that deal- 
ing with the institution of the Holy Communion, I Corinthians 11: 
23. Now Paul’s only known experience of the Lord Jesus was in 
his conversion on the road to Damascus. Jesus was there seen in a 
vision. Did the envisioned Jesus give the prostrate, dazzled Saul 
some special instruction concerning the Sacrament? Highly un- 
likely, to say the least. More probable, asserts Cullmann, is the 
explanation that the “Lord” mentioned here is not Jesus Christ as 
a person but rather “‘the tradition which comes through the Church.” 
In short, the Pauline usage of Kyrios is at times virtually identical to 
paradosis. (And it is significant to add that what the apostle re- 
ceived he also was bound to deliver to the Church at Corinth, since 
it is the action of transmission which causes knowledge or message 
to become tradition.) Some would dispute this interpretation of 
Kyrios by reference to other words of Paul: “For I did not receive it 
[the Gospel] from man, nor was I taught it, but it came through a 


1 Schrift und Tradition, Lutherisches Verlagshaus, Berlin, 1951. 
2 Tradition, Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich, 1954. 
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revelation of Jesus Christ” (Galatians 1: 12). Is not tradition sim- 
ply “from man”? In reply Cullmann and others would say that the 
apostle believes that the Lord, who is the source and content of tra- 
dition, is also active in the transmission of tradition by the working 
of the Holy Spirit, whom Jesus promised to teach us all things (John 
14: 25). Therefore it is a false view of tradition within the New 
Testament to make of it a merely human element in antithesis to 
what is derived directly and immediately by revelation, just as it is 
a false view of the New Testament to ignore the elements of tradi- 
tion within it. 
Ill 


For a period of eighty years, approximately A.D. 70-150, the early 
Church could neither hear an apostle’s voice nor read an authori- 
tative New Testament. For this reason we are fascinated by this 
relatively short period of the Church’s history. Can we defend our 
belief about the authority and indispensability of Scripture for the 
Church in the light of this period? What can it teach us about the 
proper meaning and role of tradition? 

The primary lesson we learn is that the acceptability of Christian 
teaching must be based upon its apostolicity. The literature of the 
second century is too scanty to give us answers to many contemporary 
questions of faith and order, but the witness to the primacy of apos- 
tolicity is unequivocal. The apostles as eye-witnesses are truly the 
link between the saving event of Christ’s life and ministry and the 
continuing life of the Christian community. ‘Toward the end of 
the first century, when the Churches could no longer hear the direct 
preaching of the apostles, the message of the apostles was preserved 
in memory and word of mouth as well as in the growing number of 
writings. But oral tradition became increasingly subject to distor- 
tion and corruption, making the books to be of ever growing impor- 
tance. The Old Testament, known in the Greek Septuagint, was 
the Church’s sacred Scripture. But the gospels and epistles of the 
apostles were moving in the direction of canonization. Meanwhile 
the teaching of the apostles found its validation primarily in its link 
to the historic Church and its ministry. Clement and Ignatius fre- 
quently alluded to passages of the Old Testament and the incipient 
New Testament, as well as to some extra-canonical material. But 
their primary emphasis was upon the dependability of the chain of 
authorized teachers (not necessarily bishops) who handed down the 
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apostles’ teaching. Even a short time after the canon became widely 
accepted, Irenaeus had to insist that the tradition of the apostles was 
“guarded by the succession of elders in the Churches” (Against Here- 
sies, III: 2). And Hippolytus of Rome summed up the prevailing 
conception of apostolic tradition as follows: ‘In order that those who 
have been rightly instructed may hold fast to that tradition which has 
continued until now and who fully understand it from our exposi- 
tion may stand the more firmly . . . the Holy Spirit bestows the full- 
ness of grace upon those who believe rightly, that they may know 
how those who are at the head of the Church should teach the tradi- 
tion and maintain it in all things” (The Apostolic Tradition). De- 
spite the progress in fixing the canon, therefore, the New Testament 
at first could not, so to speak, stand on its own feet without the sup- 
porting aid of the historical Church. This observation about the 
place of the New Testament in a particular and transient phase of 
the history of the Church does not minimize the really decisive im- 
portance of fixing the canon. But Christian belief still reveals much 
divergence on the question of the validity and prominence there- 
after to be attached to tradition not found explicitly in the Holy 
Scriptures. 

On this question Professor Cullmann again has much to say which 
is both congenial to Protestant theology and by intention fair to Ro- 
man Catholic claims. He rightly declares that without the univer- 
sally acknowledged New Testament there was no assurance that the 
ecclesiastical succession could keep the apostolic Gospel in its full- 
ness. Even though Irenaeus wrote some years after Clement and 
Ignatius, for example, he was much closer to the profound meaning 
of the Gospel than were the earlier writers, with their dominant 
ethical concern which tended toward moralism. ‘The canon ac- 
counts for the difference. 

The canon also marks the Church’s acceptance of a distinction be- 
tween apostolic tradition and ecclesiastical tradition, says Cullmann. 
God spoke to the Church of the second century, as he speaks today, 
through the witness of the apostles to Jesus Christ. ‘This witness is 
of itself sufficient as the norm for what is necessary to salvation and 
true of God’s revelation. It is also once-for-all, in the sense that no 
essential addition can be made to the apostles’ witness. It lives in 
the Church as the “pure Gospel,” which means that it lives in the 
Holy Scriptures and the preaching and teaching faithfully derived 
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from them. ‘This apostolic tradition, now canonized by the Church, 
is accepted by the Church as the unique and unchallenged norm for 
all other Christian tradition and teaching. On the other hand 
“there is a post-apostolic tradition which is a valuable help for the 
understanding of the divine Word, precisely on condition that we 
do not consider it as a norm” (Tradition, pp. 40-41). By making 
this momentous distinction between apostolic tradition and ecclesi- 
astical tradition, says Cullmann, the Church subordinated itself 
henceforth to the Scripture. “By what we might call an act of hu- 
mility she submitted all subsequent tradition to be elaborated by 
herself to the superior criterion of the apostolic tradition, codified in 
the Holy Scriptures” (ibid., p. 45). This was also an act of faith 
in the unceasing work of the Holy Spirit in the Church. And suc- 
ceeding centuries of the Church’s life have shown how the Spirit 
has, despite opposition and heresy, protected and disseminated the 
Gospel. 

It should be noted that an acceptance of this interpretation of the 
meaning of the canon does not carry with it the rejection of Church 
tradition. In plain fact, the Church has never lived without cer- 
tain practices and teachings which are not explicitly mentioned in 
the New Testament, and probably it never will live without them. 
The forms of liturgy and church government, creedal and confes- 
sional formulations, worship on Sunday, infant Baptism, and even 
the universally repeated words of the Lord’s Prayer are not given 
to us precisely in the New Testament. They belong to the ongoing 
life of the Church but are not necessary to salvation. Although sub- 
ordinate to the apostolic tradition of the New Testament, however, 
these traditions cannot be treated lightly or indifferently. While 
disputes continue among the Churches as to whether time-honored 
traditions are complementary or supplementary to the Bible, it 
should be clear that they cannot be categorically rejected because 
they are extra-Biblical. As Canon Alan Richardson asserts: “Once 
tradition is repudiated, it is necessary to manipulate Biblical texts 
in order to regulate the details of social life and Church life; this 
leads to a new-fangled Biblicism and to novel absurdities of all kinds”’ 
(Biblical Authority for Today, S.C.M., London, 1951, p. 118). 

The Church of the first three centuries therefore leaves us with a 
Scriptural norm valid for all time and an extra-Scriptural tradition, 
subject to change and amendment, which has as its purpose the inter- 
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pretation of Scripture for the faith and daily practice of Christian 
people. It is a fallacy both to legalize the former and to reject the 
latter; but it is even a worse danger to absolutize the interpreting 
power of the Church so as to subordinate both Scripture and tradi- 
tion. Scripture, tradition, and Church belong to each other, but the 
relationships are not identical. Christ is Head of the Church, and 
through the Scriptures the Church is both taught and judged by him. 
Tradition serves the Church by interpreting the Scriptures to which 
it is subordinate. 
IV 


That such an early conception of Scripture and tradition should 
be acceptable to Protestants and not to Roman Catholics or Eastern 
Orthodox is not to be wondered at in view of subsequent develop- 
ments. ‘The latter lay much stress upon the unanimous teaching of 
the Fathers as the sign of tradition’s veracity. Yet we doubt whether 
the Fathers were really unanimous in their concept of tradition itself. 
Irenaeus himself bears witness against both the hardening of tradi- 
tion into a canonical system in the Greek Church and the subjugation 
of both Scripture and tradition by the hierarchy of the Latin Church. 

Concerning the long development of these two concepts of author- 
ity we can say little just now. The ecclesiastical tradition of Roman 
Catholicism was well fixed by the end of the sixth century under 
Pope Gregory the Great. The revival of theology in the thirteenth 
century was characterized by the scholastics’ insistence upon the Rule 
of Reason as a parallel to the Rule of Faith. In some ways it was a 
time of promise for the renewal of allegiance to Biblical authority. 
Abbé Moeller cites the confessions of belief in the primacy of the 
Bible in the works of St. Anselm, St. Bonaventura, and St. ‘Thomas.’ 
The Bible for them is the “infallible source” of revelation. But the 
scholastics, he adds, would find only “the major part of the points of 
faith” in the Bible; other points they found only implicitly and ob- 
scurely, while still others, such as Filioque, they could not find at all. 
Yet they tried diligently to relate each doctrine to the Bible. 

Despite the similarities of the scholastics to the early Reformers, 
opportunity was still left for the crystallization of the Roman doc- 
trine of tradition at the Council of Trent, under pressure of the criti- 
cisms of the Reformers. Inevitably the atmosphere of conflict and 
polemic was propitious for the formulation of an uncompromising 


8 Ibid., p. 341. 
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doctrine of the authority of the hierarchical Church. The decree of 
April 1546 made it obligatory to receive and venerate with “an equal 
affection of piety and reverence”’ the “truth and discipline” contained 
“in written books and in unwritten traditions.” Confuting the dis- 
tinction made by the early Fathers, the Tridentine Confession of 
1564 speaks of the one tradition which is both apostolic and ecclesi- 
astical and which is parallel to the Holy Scripture as interpreted 
solely by Holy Mother Church. Thus was formed a rigid mold for 
modern Roman Catholic belief concerning the sources of doctrine. 
But the fact that some Catholic theologians are discontented with the 
conventional understanding of the Tridentine formulation is clear 
from the satirical comment of Abbé Moeller: “The day when the 
authors of theological manuals take the pain to read attentively the 
Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum [not Amsterdam and Evanston!] 
they will avoid the formulas which let us believe that ‘the sources’ of 
the faith join each other like two faucets, hot water and cold water” 
(ibid., p. 346). 

The Protestant looks with even greater alarm upon the customary 
claims of the Roman Church than do its own critical thinkers. To 
use a different simile, he sees that Church as a powerful horse which 
is firmly guided by its rider, the papal hierarchy, whose hands are 
clenched on the two reins of Scripture and tradition. As the rider 
pulls the reins, so the horse turns in obedience. This may be a 
caricature, and if so Protestants are glad to learn of any loosening of 
the hierarchical grip. Despite promising trends in Catholic Bibli- 
cal study and theology, it is difficult to see in the papacy itself any 
modification of the perhaps irrevocable policy decreed in the Vatican 
Council of 1870. The pope of that time, Pius IX, in securing the 
infallibility of his office, was able to say very clearly, “I am tradition.” 
And though Pius XII calls the theologians to a deeper study of the 
sources of Scripture and tradition, there is room for no questioning 
in the encyclical Humani generis (1950) of the power of the ecclesi- 
astical magisterium to be the final interpreter of both. 


Vv 


Protestantism has a variety of appearances and includes a welter 
of conflicting doctrines. But in one matter it claims to find its com- 
mon and distinguishing characteristic: its unswerving loyalty to the 
Holy Scriptures. We must ask ourselves very honestly, however, 
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whether even this claim can be unequivocally supported. The plain 
fact is that within Protestantism there have been, and still are, di- 
gressions from Scriptural loyalty which have commanded widespread 
approval. ‘These have taken different forms and have been of vary- 
ing gravity for the well-being of the Church, depending upon one’s 
understanding of what constitutes Scriptural loyalty and what God 
intends for the well-being of the Church. 

Of these Protestant variations we may look, first, at the ascendancy 
of individualism which has caused a careless disinterest in, and even 
rejection of, the Church. Strangely enough, it was often in the 
name of Biblical allegiance that this rejection was made, or con- 
versely in the spirit of a hypercritical view of the Bible which con- 
sidered the Church as a human accretion upon the teaching of Jesus. 
Of the first motive, Professor C. H. Dodd has rightly observed, “It 
is a misfortune that in the controversy since the Reformation the 

uthority of the Bible has been set over against the authority of the 

hurch, and the Church against the Bible. In reality the very idea 

f an authoritative Canon of Scripture is bound up with the idea of 
the Church.” * Of the second motive it will suffice to indicate the 
current recovery of the doctrine of the Church which is explicitly 
taught in the Bible as a whole. 

A second digression from Scripture has been the frequently as- 
serted rejection of all tradition as nothing better than the “stinking 
puddles of man’s imagination.” Of this attitude we have already 
taken note. But it should be questioned seriously whether the pro- 
fession of Scriptura sola can really justify such anti-traditional bias. 
This was surely not the view of the Reformers themselves in the heat 
of their controversy with Rome. Indeed Calvin in his Prefatory 
Address to the King of France says of the Roman priesthood: “Then, 
with dishonest clamour, they assail us as enemies and despisers of 
the Fathers. So far are we from despising them, that if this were 
the proper place, it would give us no trouble to support the greater 
part of the doctrines which we now hold by their suffrages.” * And 
then he proceeds to refute Roman claims by direct appeal to Am- 
brose, Augustine, Chrysostom, Gelasius, Cyprian, and many others! 
Yet who would accuse Calvin of being indifferent to Biblical author- 
ity? 

A third digression, then, arises paradoxically from the profession 


4 The Bible Today, p. 6. 
5 Institutes, Beveridge translation, p. 10. 
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of strictest loyalty to the Scriptures, namely, that made by the Bibli- 
cal literalists. While it is not quite true to say, as is often said, that 
Protestantism oppo i ‘ infalli rch, i 
is nevertheless true that certain numerous Protestants have embraced 
a view of Scriptural authority which in Christendom can only be 


—— 


Compared to the most rigorous claims of papal infallibility and out- 
neers aed ragged Professor Regin 

renter makes a startling comparison of Catholic speculations on 
natural law and the strict biblicism of some Protestants. They have 
this in common: “they both replace the free operation of the Holy 
Spirit in the Word of revelation given in the Law and the Gospel 
(testimonium spiritus sancti) which is itself an act of the living God 
here and now, by truths gained supernaturally (through Scripture 
and tradition) or naturally (through natural law) and which are re- 
garded as infallible.” * ‘This comparison is damaging enough. But 
a deeper probing into the basis for biblicism reveals a more serious 
weakness. Professor R. F. Aldwinkle asks how Christians arrive at 
their conviction regarding Biblical literalism.’ If they believe in it 
because a particular Church group tells them so, then the Church has 
pre-eminence over Scripture. Otherwise the belief rests upon an 
application of private judgment, and this actually undercuts the ob- 
jective authority of the Bible. Thus the dilemma of the biblicist! 

To repeat, Protestantism as a whole seems unable to make up its 
mind concerning a definitive doctrine of Holy Scripture, although 
in the main a kind of broad consensus is taking shape irrespective of 
confessional allegiance. ‘This view is not a novelty, even though it 
takes into account the relatively new insights and discoveries of his- 
torical and textual criticism. Briefly it is the belief that the Scrip- 
tures are uniquely and supremely authoritative because they authen- 
ticate themselves as containing all the apostolic witness to God’s rev- 
elation in Christ which is necessary to salvation. Where appeal may 
be made to them explicitly on matters of faith, they are the final 
court of judgment. Where the appeal is to teaching which is im- 
plicit, the familiar rule may be followed that what is not repugnant 
to Scripture is permissible but not required of believers. 

This broad policy is valid because it acknowledges no higher cog- 
nitive authority than the Bible and yet does not infringe upon the 
liberty of the Christian man nor reject the continuing work of the 


6 Biblical Authority for Today, p. 108. 
7 Conference on Faith and Order, Montreal, Canada, May 1955. 
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Holy Spirit, who in truth is constantly creating a useful and valuable 
tradition. 

The fact is that Protestantism, no less than Orthodoxy and Roman 
Catholicism, has a substantial body of tradition, even though it is not 
often acknowledged as such. It was pointed out by a prominent 
delegate to the Faith and Order Conference at Edinburgh, 1937, that 
the Orthodox with their unshakable belief in Holy Tradition are 
somewhat embarrassed when asked to describe the content of that 
Tradition in a systematic way. The Reformed and Lutherans, how- 
ever, with their profession of single-minded allegiance to the Bible, 
can answer doctrinal questions very readily by reference to their sev- 
eral creeds, confessions, and standards.* It was this same conference, 
by the way, which summoned the Churches to study anew the impor- 
tant role of tradition, which it defined succinctly as “the living stream 
of the Church’s life.” ° 


VI 


From that stream every Church and confession must drink, even 
as it is nourished by the study of Scriptures under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. Yet this tradition, valuable and indispensable as it 
is, contains in itself a most dangerous temptation similar to that to 
which the Roman Catholic Church has capitulated. It is the lure 
of traditionalism: the easy acquiescence to patterns of belief and prac- 
tice which were fashioned with effort and imagination by our fathers 
under particular historical circumstances, and then frozen for future 
generations to appropriate in a manner not only anachronistic but 
injurious to the work of the Church in the present world. No con- 
fession has escaped this temptation completely. None is free from 
accretions of the past which have in truth worn out their usefulness 
and become hindrances to the contemporary Church. Especially do 
these separate confessional or national traditions, which have ceased 
to be living, militate now against the manifestation of the unity of 
the Church and its common apostolic mission. “The Lund Confer- 
ence, 1952, spoke prophetically when it declared: ‘““Those who are 
ever looking backward and have accumulated much precious ecclesi- 
astical baggage will perhaps be shown that pilgrims must travel light, 
and that, if we are to share at last in the great Supper, we must let go 
much that we treasure.” *° 


8 Edinburgh 1937, p. 128. 
9 Ibid., p. 229. 
10 Report, pp. 10-11. 
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The corollary of this warning is that Churches which are, like pil- 
grim people, on the march through time to eschatological fulfillment 
are in constant need of new equipment for changing conditions. 
This mandate imposed upon the Church to meet contemporary needs 
is not limited to matters of social policy, church organization, or 
other secondary characteristics of the Church’s life. It refers also 
to the thought and language which are used to proclaim and inter- 
pret the central core of the Gospel: the work and Person of Jesus 
Christ, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the body, and other 
elements of the whole faith. Since the Church itself is, in Reformed 
language, semper reformanda by the Word of God, why should not 
the confessional symbols and standards be equally reformable by the 
living Word in the living Church? Such an urgently required for- 
mulation as the Barmen Confession attests to the desirability and 
practicability of this responsiveness of the Church to the circum- 
stances of the time. Promise is likewise shown in the recently ex- 
pressed desire of the Lutherans in Africa to work out a Confessio 
Africana—although remnants of traditionalism are discerned in the 
choice of a Latin name for it! Apart from these formal efforts of 
Church bodies to formulate afresh the historic faith ‘‘once for all 
delivered to the saints,” we see a similar tendency at work in every 
serious attempt to write commentaries on the Bible, summaries of 
Biblical theology, systems of Christian dogmatics, and sermons which 
proclaim God’s “true and lively Word.” 

No longer bound by the outworn and invalid antithesis of Scrip- 
ture and tradition, but recognizing the need for both in their right 
relationship, Christian thinkers are enabled today to articulate the 
Gospel in a more free and propitious way than have been their fore- 
bears in many generations. This is true of both Protestants and 
Catholics. Moreover the contemporary theologian enjoys the un- 
precedented opportunity of carrying on his work in the new ecu- 
menical climate, having frequent access to the mutually corrective 
publications arising in various confessions and occasions for personal 
encounter with theologians whose knowledge and viewpoint may 
challenge or complement his own. ‘Thus, concludes Professor A. C. 
Outler, “in the mystery of ecumenical grace, the end products of our 
theological work together are somehow more truly catholic—and Bib- 
lical—than anything we might ever expect from our single and sepa- 
rate ways of theological work.”’ * 


11 W.C.C, Division of Studies, Bulletin, Oct. 1955, p. 13. 








ECUMENICS AND THE CHURCHES 
IN NORTH AMERICA 


By TuHeopore A. GILL 


HE extensive and intensive ecumenical enterprise of the Prot- 

estant and Orthodox Churches of the world is the lens for our 

observation and the standard for our judgment of all that hap- 
pens in and out of North American Churches. 

The extensive concern of Christian ecumenics has so far been di- 
rected toward the Gospel’s penetration of every part of the inhabited 
world. The intensive effort in Christian ecumenics has been di- 
rected toward the reconciliation of kindred denominations and the 
organization of a common central structure for regrouped, co- 
operating Churches. Both of these have been remarkably success- 
ful enterprises—so successful that there should now be general rec- 
ognition that a new stage in both extensive and intensive endeavors 
has been reached. 


I 


The extensive concern of the Church, for instance, focuses now 
not just on the penetration of every land by the Gospel, but on the 
Gospel’s penetration of every element of the human enterprise in 
every land. ‘The extension of the Church at this stage is no longer 
conceived geographically, but culturally. Where previously the 
push had to concentrate on getting everywhere, now it must aim 
to get at everything about everybody everywhere. The ecumenical 
Church has caught up with THEoLocy Topay’s motto: “The life 
of man in the light of God.” ‘That is more than one magazine's 
theme; it is the definition of the Christian mission to range up and 
down in every culture, no longer simply to reach out to every cul- 
ture. (A recent mark of this new phase is the World Council’s an- 
nounced analytical and tactical study of “the common Christian re- 
sponsibility toward areas of rapid social change.”’) 

In the United States this means that a Christian mission must be 
mounted to our communities and institutions where American life 
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is already far gone in the homogenization of men and the domestica- 
tion of religion. One need not know his Riesman to have noticed 
the highly personable impersonalization of individuals and relation- 
ships in this country. Symbols like “the man in the gray flannel 
suit’ can be over-played, but there is no way to over-state the accel- 
eration of the currents toward conformity in our culture. Nor can 
one blink the related worry that this conformity converges on ever 
lower denominations. ‘Those personal differences of thought and 
manner which were the sometimes interesting, frequently bother- 
some, always absorbing indices of individual freedom are increasingly 
dropped off, weeded out, glossed over. While this tendency was a 
drift, churchmen could afford to be homiletically concerned. Now 
that it is a current which overwhelms even those who would stand 
against it, concern ought to give way to terror in our theological and 
ecumenical conscience. 

Neither need one have read his Herberg to know how thoroughly 
these homogenized men have domesticated their religion. A quick 
look around suffices for that. But it is the virtue of a book like Will 
Herberg’s Protestant, Catholic, Jew that it spells out what others have 
tried to say. And that is that the sociological significance of the 
Churches in America is in danger of eclipsing their spiritual, re- 
ligious significance. The Churches are increasingly the foci and 
"symbols of Americans’ self-identification. They are the familiar ele- 
ments by which men understand and place themselves within their 
communities. Less and less are they the communities of those who 
would understand God and who live on his understanding of them. 
This distinction, of course, is no theological quibble. The peril is 
very practical. ‘The Church becomes a social convenience; religion 
is pigeon-holed; God is segregated; piety has no quarrel with social 
injustice; the specific truths of religion do not have to confront the 
whole range of truth. At best such a gentled Church helps homoge- 
nized men to a sense of another kind of general identity. At worst, 
powerless to save, it soothes, salves, and soft-soaps. And always it 
follows—the Church that once led is now tagging along, taking up 
causes only when certified by the conforming society. 

Christians whose ecumenical concern is for the whole life of man 
will use every lecture and journal and pulpit for the criticism and 
the reorientation of American society. At the doctrinal and idea- 
tional level this will mean that we should encourage and contribute 
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to the discussion of the sovereignty of God and the theology of free- 
dom. More specifically, however, we will line up with the new ecu- 
menical pattern if it pays pointed attention to particular issues in 
which independent, uncategorized Christianity can stand up for in- 
dividual freedoms under attack. What happens in North America 
is not local in its significance any more. Every specific Christian 
commentator on such issues as race relations, United Nations par- 
ticipation, educational policy, governmental purges and repressions 
is of absorbing concern to the whole world. And if the mechanics 
can be worked out, there is no reason why specific comment on issues 
that are far away should not be of equal concern to Christians here. 
The point is that though the doctrinal and theological substrata to 
our problems must be probed and analyzed, there will be an irre- 
sponsible disengagement from the problems if they themselves are 
not also discussed and debated. The Christian mission, new-style 
extensive ecumenics, is not just to the pervasive underlying factors, 
but to the nettling problems themselves. 

But ecumenical concern that runs up and down through the life 
of man and not just out to the lives of men, cannot stop with the 
sociological elements of the cultural situation. As Amos Wilder re- 
minds us: “ “Where men live’ is as much a matter of their dreams 
and symbols, their imaginative range and climate, as it is of their so- 
cial patterns and income level” (Christianity and Crisis, Aug. 8, 1955, 
p. 105). Christian journalists who would gear their efforts with the 
Church’s current extensive push, then, will give increasing thought 
and space to the arts. ‘Through analysis of the current “imagery, 
fables, plots and myths” a clearer picture can be developed of the 
existing human situation. Pay critical attention to our novels, plays, 
poetry, television, radio fare, new operas, and ballets and you will 
discover where we really are, spiritually and religiously, and what 
address and posture the new evangelism and apologetics must take. 

But the arts, both chamber and mass, are more than analytic tools 
or clues to the way things are with us. They are themselves agencies 
of Christian mission. T. S. Eliot, Georges Rouault, Oliver Messaien, 
Christopher Fry may not prove the faith according to any traditional 
apologetic, but each has approved the faith to more men—and more 
influential men—than have pulpits full of preachers. And in their 
sub- and supra-rational effectiveness the arts mediate the Christian 
truth to more of each man than is possible for other witnesses. 
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The arts in America are not just symptoms of the state of the pub- 
lic spirit or special agencies of Christian mission. ‘They are evi- 
dences of their own neediness and are themselves fair field for the 
Christian mission. Here again we have a responsibility to the artis- 
tic creators of this country. The Church may not supply a groping 
and uncertain art its themes, nor may the Church designate forms, 
nor proscribe nor prescribe styles. What articulate and sympathetic 
organs of the Church ought to do, however, is to hold out to artists 
a faith which liberates creativity, undergirds the whole process with 
order, suggests symbols, recalls a rich language and tradition, en- 
courages invention and innovation in company with the Creator, 
and sets the whole artistic endeavor in a context of immediate sig- 
nificance derived from ultimate meaningfulness. ‘This appeal should 
be made not just to anchorite artists and coterie composers. One 
way or another it must be addressed as well to the writers and pro- 
ducers in television, movies, and radio. Again our concern is not 
to dictate plots or dialogue or even intent, but to nurture in the 
popular arts as in the fine arts depth and truth and reality and in- 
tegrity. ‘This is a mission to all the arts which, if successful, will be 
a mission through the arts to all the superficialities, sentimentalities, 
and empty violences which mass art reveals or produces in the Ameri- 


can public. 
II 


The intensive concern of ecumenical Christianity has till now been 
concentrated on the creation of new Church structures reconciling 
great denominations and communions in national and international 
association. ‘That activity has been so successful that on its intensive 
side, too, the ecumenical movement now goes into a new phase. 
Where once ecumenical Christians thought they were working in- 
side the Church when they got right next to the thin skins (that could 
so suddenly and startlingly become leathery hides) of the existing 
denominations, now ecumenical Christianity must get through those 
denominational skins and into the congregations themselves. The 
ecumenical movement once worked its way among some congrega- 
tions. ‘That stage is not altogether past; there are more communions, 
both higher and lower than those so far involved, among whom the 
ecumenical current must yet work its way. The new phase now 
beginning, however, will see the ecumenical impulse penetrate all 
communions. 
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For ecumenics to go to the limit among the Churches, certain 
North American religious emotions will have to be regulated better 
than they have been. Signs are developing that ecumenical con- 
versations with Roman Catholicism are not as unthinkable as they 
have been. ‘There is a developing Roman Catholic literature about 
ecumenics. Books from Germany, France, and several from this 
country may be only straws in the wind, but there was not even a 
wind before. Not one of the books could be construed as official 
participation in the slow-starting conversation. But we cannot be 
thrown off by that. Sooner or later the conversation is going to get 
off the ground. Rome is going to find it possible (and, because of 
pressure from the congregations, politic) to carry on discussions with 
other Christians as in some sense equals. Protestants may not in 
the foreseeable future be accepted as belonging to a true Church— 
Protestants are not now so accepted by their Greek Orthodox ecu- 
menical colleagues, and there is no present sign that they ever will 
be. But like the Greeks, the Romans may admit that though our 
credentials are out of order, Jesus Christ is somehow formed in us, 
we are “irregular fruits of the Spirit,’’ open to discussion, not to be 
despised. 

Even that modest plateau will not be attained, however, unless 
American Protestants get their own passions in hand. At another 
time and place I have charged Protestants with their own paranoia. 
The psychosis was born, admittedly, under ceaseless provocation from 
an aggressive, designing Romanism. But whatever its genesis, a 
persecution complex may not longer be entertained. Resolutely re- 
sisting every Roman Catholic threat to our political and educational 
freedom, vigorously protesting theological malformations, monstrosi- 
ties, and malignancies as they develop in Vatican doctrine (and may 
not the recent announcement of the Pope’s vision of Christ be a 
subtle (!) redressment of the mariological unbalance which some 
American theologians have challenged so vigorously and effectively?), 
we must yet learn a Protestant cordiality and openness that may en- 
courage ecumenical developments and hasten the ecumenical day. 
That ultimate date may never fall on earth-today, of course, but let 
that not be because of Protestant suspicions, hypersensitivity, or ran- 
cors. Here is an ecumenical boundary where new strategists must 
devise new approaches. 

The same kind of emotional complications that impede ecumeni- 
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cal progress with the “highest” Church get in the way when we turn 
to the “lowest.’” ‘The sects are suddenly coming in for more serious 
ecumenical consideration than they have ever had. Ecumenical con- 
cern is breaking through both ends of its traditional span. But there 
is resistance, too, to the hopeful attention now given to fringe groups 
that have long beer tabbed sub-possible as far as co-operative Chris- 
tianity is concerned. 


III 


Anton Boisen’s recent Religion in Crisis and Custom analyzes the 
American cult situation in terms of the role of changing environ- 
mental pressures in creating new patterns in living structures. Crises 
precipitated by new conditions threaten existing patterns, and sc 
radical variations in behavior are stimulated. As in the mutation 
of genes, so in the transformation of societies and institutions, the 
existence of many variant forms improves the chance of producing 
a structure adequate to the new situations. ‘The cults and sects are 
just such religious variants today. Disturbed social conditions have 
disturbed mental and spiritual conditions, from which emerge the 
religious variants, from which will be selected the new religious forms 
adequate to the new conditions. “With all their vagaries these Pen- 
tecostal sects are nevertheless manifestations of religion in its creative 
phase.” There is more reason then for the interest of intensive ecu- 
menics in them. 

What makes a problem, especially in America, is that these sects 
so far show not even the Roman Catholic glimmer of reciprocity. 
They could not care less about our ecumenical concern. They 
thrive on divisive negativism. Worse, they, whom we would woo, 
threaten much we would share with them. The weird mixture of 
block literalism and figurative fantasy which is their Biblical inter- 
pretation, the closed, propositional dogmatism of their creedalism, 
their anti-intellectualism and anti-aestheticism, their occasional ethi- 
cal irrationalism and social reactionariness—all represent what it was 
hoped the American Church was shucking off. Yet we may not by- 
pass this issue. ‘The sects are a big part of the North American pic- 
ture as seen from the Church. 

But the new phase in intensive ecumenics, even more than a broad- 
ening in focus, features a deepening in penetration. Conversation 
must be extended beyond present limits. But it must bear down, 
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too, with a new vigor, on the whole range of Churches already safely 
in the ecumenical camp. Our new intensive concern must be for 
the Churches at dead center, as well as for Churches as yet far beyond 
either end. And in those dead center Churches our aim must not 
be denominational co-operation in ecclesiastical architectonics but 
penetration of congregations still far from at home in their nominal 
reconciliations. 

Quite as typical of the American Church as its noisy interdenomi- 
nationalism at the national level is its silent irreconcilability at the 
congregational level. In recent years there has been an ominous 
silence on theology within the Churches. Sleeping dogs were let lie. 
The growing fellowship was prospered as an administrative affair, 
and the basic meanings and intents were kept out of that, taken home 
to be brooded over in uncommunicative breasts. Perhaps that was 
as well. We could not have started the Christian coalescence at all 
if it had waited upon doctrinal agreement. But now it is time for 
that tactical moratorium to be waived. For the community once 
begun cannot go forward or even stay where it is unless some theo- 
logical consensus is forthcoming. 

Someway or other churchmen should be seeking ways to reopen 
the theological dialogue within the congregations. The time is ripe. 
The old antagonists are not quite so dug-in as they once were. _Lib- 
eralism is looking for itself and is glad to talk to anybody it meets on 
the way. Fundamentalism as we meet it in the historic denomina- 
tions is going through something of a revolution. Shying off from 
the excesses of the left-wing biblicistic cults and sects, traditional fun- 
damentalism is crowding toward the center. “The second generation 
of neo-orthodoxy is having a good many second-thoughts and is look- 
ing both left and right. ‘There is something plastic about the theo- 
logical situation. ‘The old rigidities are flexing a little. Conversa- 
tions should have a better chance than ever before and certainly they 
are as necessary as they ever have been. 

The real trouble will come if they are not begun widely enough 
and in time. Already there are signs of what happens when whole 
Churches do not give themselves to such discussion in time. Nels 
Ferré’s difficulties, as well as the three heresy trials in the Northwest 
Synod of the United Lutheran Churches, indicate the destructive po- 
tential in Churches where the Protestant privilege of comparison and 
contrast and tempering by contact and friction has been abrogated. 
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Seminary faculty members are not in touch with each other, seminary 
students do not test their silent convictions against each others’, min- 
isters are cagey with congregations, congregations keep theological 
silence within themselves. It is an ominous situation. Chaos is left 
at the heart of an increasingly smooth ecumenical structure. In- 
formed opinion zooms out ahead of those who silently hold old lines. 
And then, in recriminations and resentments, somebody is bound 
to lower the boom, and heresy hunts and purges are in order. The 
time has come to close the gap. ‘Theological education, denomina- 
tional churchmanship, and congregational instruction will have to 
get together. 








A NEW DAY FOR PROTESTANTISM 
By Nets F. S. Ferré 


AM proud to be a Protestant! We have a glorious heritage. 

Who can know the lives of Wycliffe, Huss, and Luther and not 

be stirred to the depths with gratitude? Who can encounter 
Calvin and Zwingli and not sense the power of their spirits? Who 
follows in their train? It is my thesis that Protestantism is a move- 
ment of the Spirit. It is a stewardship of Spirit. Protestantism can- 
not be honored by its being embalmed and worshipped, like a 
mummy. Protestantism is alive or it is nothing at all. 

Protestantism is not, we all know, mostly a protest against Rome. 
Protestantism is a protest for original Christianity. The first defi- 
nition of the word “‘protest”’ is “to state positively; affirm solemnly.” 
The Spirit of Protestantism is to state positively and to affirm sol- 
emnly the genuine faith of the early Church. It is a demand that 
all man-made edicts, ordinances, doctrines, and organizations be 
broken through in order for Christ to be known for whom he really 
is and for what he can surely do. 

Those who are truly Protestants must continue this basic task. 
The Reformation is not finished. Protestantism is a call to arms, 
not only against external foes, but against all within who have not 
the Protestant spirit. With “malice toward none; with charity for 
all,” we nevertheless set out to make positively clear what the inner 
meaning and power of Protestantism is. Protestantism has three 
main pillars: the Bible as authority; justification by faith; and the 


priesthood of all believers. What is the abiding truth of these car- | 


dinal tenets and how should we today declare our faith in Protestant- 
ism? 
I 

The Reformers made the Bible the central authority of the faith. 
Our task today is to recover the true and full Biblical faith. When 
the Biblical message is understood at its own heart, I am sure that 
it cannot only be held with honesty and with competence, but with 
a winsome power for which the world is waiting. Perhaps the 
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fiercest battle to be fought within Protestantism, before Protestant- 
ism can go out to win the world, is the proper understanding and / 
use of the Bible. 4 

The true use of the Bible, however, is beset by two false ap- 
proaches, one from the left and the other from the right. Those 
on the left want to take all myth out of the Bible. By a myth they 
mean anything that science can no longer accept. Their real enemy 
is supernaturalism, or faith in a truly existing God who has created 
the world, who rules our lives and the nations, and who will call us 
back to real life after actual death. They are led by Europe’s cur- 
rently most prominent theological scholar, Rudolf Bultmann, and 
America’s leading theological light, Paul Tillich. I believe them to 
be honest and concerned for the Church, but I believe them to be 
dead wrong at the center of faith. All my studies and personal ex- 
perience lead me to affirm, with no hesitation, that there is no faith 
more true and more saving than the Biblical faith at its supernatural, 
best. 

Those on the right threaten the proper use of the Bible by what 
Bishop Gerald Kennedy calls the “crime of the levelers.”” The Bible 
tells the whole story of human life. It shows its ups and its downs. 
But it shows the whole of life lit up by the light of Christ. The pur- 
pose of the Bible is spoiled when God in Christ is not allowed to be 
its governing center. ‘The God who in Christ is holy Love and holy 
Truth must become the standard that determines what in human 
experience, as illustrated in the Bible, is black and gray and white. 

When Christ as holy Love incarnate and the Holy Spirit as Truth 
incarnate become for us what they in fact are, the inner heart of the 
Bible, we shall not have the problem of a very high denominational 
executive who came to one of my colleagues with a burdened heart. 
Should he tell his student daughter that her preacher or her pro- 
fessor was right when she came to him asking whom to believe about 
the age of the earth. He could himself believe both, depending on 
circumstance, but he did not want his daughter to be a split person- 
ality between Church and school. He who knows his Bible aright 
can have no such problem, I believe, because he knows how to distin- 
guish between the life of the Biblical faith and its clothing, between 
the present and the wrapping-paper of the package, and he receives 
the Biblical Spirit, the integrity of the Holy Spirit who is himself 
defined as the Spirit of Truth. 
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How then shall we make the Bible the living Word of God for our 
confused age? First of all, the whole Bible is God’s revelation to 
man. We do not pick out one strand or some verses and isolate these 
from the rest of the Bible. ‘The verses belong together and should 
be used together, but always in the light of God in Christ as holy 
Love. ‘The Bible is the story of human life as a whole but inter- 
preted by the story of Jesus. He gives context to all else in the 
Bible. The Bible is the thousand dramas of human life finding their 
meaning, judgment, and satisfaction within the drama of God’s life 
on earth. ‘To separate what is less than Christ in the Bible from the 
Christ is to forfeit the purpose of the Bible, namely, to light up for 
our inspection what is less than Christ. ‘The Bible is the most fully 
colored illustration, a great stained glass window, where all the 
themes of human life are interwoven around the central theme of 
the Cross and the Resurrection, the completely suffering and vic- 
torious Love of God. 

Christ is the Lord of the Bible, so shouted Luther. The revela- 
tion of God in the external Word, the Bible, needs the interpreta- 
tion of the internal revelation, the Holy Spirit, so shouted Calvin. 
There is a firm foundation for faith in the Bible. The heart of the 
Biblical faith is the eternal Gospel. But the Word that once be- 
came flesh cannot be understood unless it be received. The natural 
man understands not the Biblical message. The message of the 
Bible is of the Spirit and can be understood only by those who are 
spiritual. In other words, unless are are willing to walk in the way 
of the Bible, the way of Christ, the way of truth and life, we shall 
neither grasp nor tell the Biblical message. The message of the 
Scriptures is of the Holy Spirit. He makes for open community, 
for he is Love. God is Love. Christ is the Son of his Love. The 
Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Love. The Holy Spirit of the Bibli- 
cal faith, therefore, breaks down the partitions among men, first 
among and within our Churches, then among the nations, the races, 
the classes. He opens the channels of communication. Augustine 
rightly said that schism was the greatest heresy, for it was sin against 
the greatest virtue, charity. Schism is sin against the Bible, both 
against its central message and against its innermost spirit. 

The Bible is the Book of the Church. It is the Book of the co- 
operative community. It is the Book of the life that is Love. Who- 
ever uses the Bible to gather the Church of Christ under one shep- 
herd into one fold uses the Bible rightly. Whoever divides the 
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Church by his use of the Bible uses it wrongly. By this shall all 
men know whether we be Christ’s disciples, whether we have love 
toward each other, sacrificial, patient, winning love. When in the 
spirit of furthering and strengthening the Christian fellowship we 
use the Bible, we use it aright; we use it Biblically, from its own high 
point. When in the Spirit of love we reach out to win and to help 
the world, we use the Bible aright; we use it Biblically. 

The Spirit manifests himself in many ways, according to the Bible, 
and even heaven will have many mansions. We desire no new 
Catholic structure of a totalitarian nature, I believe, but we want 
some genuinely co-operative way in which to express his will whose 
name is Love. By living Biblically we shall find the true Protestant- 
ism that goes back to the heart of original Christianity. 

The true formula for using the Bible according to the fullest de- 
mands of the Gospel is clear. We repeat it once again. Whoever 
uses the Bible in line with, and with the power of, Christ, the in- 
clusive holy Love of God, for the sake of building up his holy body, 
the Church, in unity and faithfulness, and for the sake of winning 
the world for Christ, and to help it in its needs in accordance with 
the Spirit of Christ, uses the Bible rightly. He uses it Biblically. 

At the center lies the spiritual message of the Bible, man’s rela- 
tion to God. Man’s right relation to God in terms of Christ as holy 
Love is the only definition for salvation that is big enough, but as 
part of this spiritual message lies the total message of God’s total love 
for all men in all their doings. The Bible speaks of salvation of 
souls and of the reign of God among the nations, of becoming new 
creatures in Christ and of therefore having “the old things’ of sepa- 
ration of color and nation, of gender and station, pass away. 


II 


The second pillar of Protestantism is justification by faith. This 
doctrine sounds simple. Yet how hard it is to understand it and to 
accept it as the basis of our lives and at the basis of our lives. What 


justification by faith means is that God loves us simply because he x 


is Love. ‘Therefore we must accept him simply because he loves us. 
His love has made a living way for us on Calvary and now we can 
draw near with a true heart in the full assurance of faith. Because 
God has given his all for us, yes, his eternal Son, his very self, there- 
fore we are to give ourselves in love fully to him. We are accepted 
and can be accepted on no other basis. We are to be forgiven and 
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to accept ourselves within that love. If we do, we cannot help be- 
ing thankful and determined and enabled to do something for him | 
who thus loved and loves us. To work for God is to be concerned | 


about our fellowmen, for their eternal welfare, for their needs now, 
and for the way they now live together. Because God loves us we 
become forgiven men, thankful men and helpful men. We live 
now by sheer grace and faith, out of which flow necessarily worship 
and work. 

Yet how much we want to live by sight and works! Instead of 
trusting the love of God and instead of finding him real by walking 
with him, we want some sign that is sure in order that we might live 
by sight. We want an infallible Church to tell us infallibly and to 
forgive us infallibly. Then we need not live by faith. We want an 
infallible book to tell us truth infallibly. Then we need not live by 
faith. We want an infallible experience to assure us infallibly about 
the presence of God. Then we need not live by faith. Faith is ad- 
venture. It is love’s dare. It is the experience of the trusting heart. 
It is enduring as seeing the invisible when all visible light fails to 
convince us. 

Blessed are those who live by faith and by faith alone! For faith 
finds light because it is faith. Faith finds supporting community be- 
cause it is faith. Faith finds God’s grace because it is faith. Faith 
dares to face all truth, to examine all truth, and to accept all truth. 
Signs, wonders, and miracles still happen to those who walk by faith; 
and according to our faith it is done unto us. The Bible must be- 
come a book for faith and not for sight; the Church must become a 
fellowship of faith and not of sight; the experience of God must be 
the report of faith and not of sight. Faith sees, but in the dark. 
Faith meets God, but often as the dark angel whom it will not let go 
until he bless. Protestantism must learn more fully the truth that 
according to our faith it shall be done unto us. 

Many, moreover, try to live by works. They do not want to be 
dependent upon God or feel guilty before him. Therefore they 
work with might and main to please him and to stand worthy before 
him. And all fail. They fail because God loves them. He wants 
them to love him and to let themselves be loved by him. God never 
gives straight A’s on man’s report card; rather he fails each child. 
God requires perfect obedience and fulfillment of the law, an impos- 
sibility for man, in order that man might not think that God loves 
him for his doing well, for his having all A’s on his report card. God 
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wants each child to know himself loved simply because he is a child, 
and knowing himself loved, blossom out to be and do his best. 

How foolish are husbands who try to buy the love of their wives 
either by doing their chores or by giving them presents, while all the 
time they cannot give their wives their own selves! ‘They are capa- 
ble of doing and giving but not of loving, and what the wife needs 
most of all is love. God’s live is free, if we only trust him to forgive 
us, to restore us and to remake us. 

Perhaps I should say that God’s grace involves “graceful” living, 
“graceful” thinking, “graceful” actions. God has given us the gold 
mines, the gift we can never earn or buy, but as the New Testament 
verb implies, we must work the metal out of the mine with fear and 
trembling. Grace is free, yet full of responsibility. Faith is free, 
but full of concern. Faith is faithfulness. Faithfulness is the filling 
faith full with work. It is fulfilling belief with life. He who is 
justified by faith in the sense of God's grace fulfilled in us by faith- 
fulness shall truly live. So to have faith is to be saved. Without 
grace and faith, all free as God’s gifts for us in Christ Jesus, we can- 
not be saved, but faith is never full apart from faithfulness. Unless 
God's grace and faith issue in changed lives no effective salvation has 
taken place—new creatures in Christ, new families in Christ, new 
communities in Christ, new race and property relations in Christ, 
new world relations in Christ. Unless those who own grace and 
faith become light and leaven: light for the new reality and purity 
of their lives; and leaven for the effect they have on all kinds and 
conditions of men; they are not saved! 


lll 


Protestantism stands, then, for a high and holy view of the Bible, 
releasing the love of God as it was, and is, in Christ for the world. 
Protestantism stands, also, for justification by faith. Beyond both 
of these, however, Protestantism stands for the priesthood of all be- 
lievers. This third point is climactic. What does it mean? 

America’s great theologian, Paul Tillich, has said that the essence 4 
of Protestantism is the principle of self-criticism. Protestantism pro- 
tests that no infallible institution in human history can ever legiti- 
mately take the place of God or come between man and God. This 
affirmation I believe to be the heart of Luther’s position. 

Protestantism affirms boldly that God is accessible to every be- 
liever. Heaven has been opened to God as Father once for all; men 
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therefore need to worship neither in Jerusalem nor on any set moun- 
tain, for God seeks believers everywhere to worship him in spirit and 
in truth. We know, of course, no other Father than the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘Those who have truly met the one true God, 
worship him as the “truth as it is in Jesus.’ God is the personal 
Spirit who is holy Love. This God, this Father, this Love, however, 
seeks us to come boldly to his throne of grace, to return to our home 
from the foreign land, where we starve, and, instead, be all at home 
as sons of the family. 

Protestantism cannot, therefore, on pain of death, let anything 
come between God and the believer. Every person is a priest with 
a right to God and with full right to God. If the Jesus of history is 
used to take the place of God, as a go-between, rather than a medi- 
ator, we are no longer Protestants. In Jesus Christ we meet the 
living God who is holy Love and whose ear is ever open to our 
prayer. We can go to him directly because he has himself made a 
living way for us through his Son. If the Church becomes an in- 
fallible institution robbing us of our right to go to God himself in 
the full assurance of faith, we are no longer Protestants. If the Bible 
shuts God out so that we worship the past revelation and not the Re- 
vealer, the living God, we are no longer Protestants. Protestantism 
stands or falls with the assurance that in Christ God himself has come 
and that in Jesus Christ we have seen God to be holy Love, the Father 
of our lives. We have therefore a free and open way to our Father 
and home. God is not the God of the dead but of the living, in 
heaven and on earth. 

The priesthood of all believers also stands for the fact that all 
members of the body of Christ are priests unto God and priests for 
the people. In a recent issue of The Christian Century the Rev. 
Thomas Trotter of Boston University published an article pointing 
out how a new understanding of the laity is growing in the World 
Council of Churches. The dads beo8, the people of God, are all min- 
isters of Jesus Christ; and all ministers, on the other hand, belong in 
a most consecrated sense to the ads bod, the people of God, the laity. 

jI am convinced that few things are more destructive than the hierar- 
chical conception and practice of the Church. What is needed to- 
day is a great conception of the laity as ordained by God and by the 
Church for the work of Christ on earth: evangelism, education, and 
social responsibility. 
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I am certainly not saying that it is unwise or wrong to have a spe- 
cially ordained and functioning clergy. And certainly there must 
be levels of functioning authority. The early Church found out 
the desirability for the apostles to minister primarily to spiritual 
needs, and the continuing experience of the Church, including that 
of new branches, that of so-called sects, bears out the truth of this 
discovery. In one sense, to be sure, there are holy orders for those 
consecrated for exclusive attention to the distinctive work of Christ 
as leaders and preachers of the Churches. Nevertheless, such dis- 
tinctions are for service only. Before God every man is a priest, a 
minister, privileged and responsible as such, and no other man can 
stand in his stead before God. In the deepest sense no one can say 
mass for anyone else any more than he can pray in some one’s place, 
or repent in the place of another. I know many wonderful laymen 
who are frustrated ministers. They are fugitives from the ministry. 
They knew God’s call but failed to go. They now salve their guilt 
feelings by hard work in the Church, but they still feel guilty. 

We need church evangelism; we need church education; we need 
church responsibility for civic life. Protestantism has degenerated 
into ministers being pious for the people, praying instead of the peo- 
ple, carrying church responsibility professionally instead of as the 
spokesman and servant of the people of God, the true laity of which 
he is one. A Church awakened by the Spirit, nourished by the 
Spirit, and put aflame by the Spirit can give Protestantism a new day. 
Such a Church will worship, study, give, and work until in the Chris- 
tian community and in our world we shall see a new day. We need 
a whole new experience of a layman’s Church where we are all lay- 
men and all ministers of Christ. 

The world, as we all know, stands in the valley of decision. In 
the valley, there has been a marked turning to religion. Such turn- 
ing, however, has been mostly for the sake of rest and comfort, for 
security and well-being. It has not been a general repentance—a 
radical turning inside out from our own ways to go in the ways of 
God. God wants us to go full circle. We must do it because it is 
right. It is God’s call. 

The Gospel is serious with choice. God waits and woos to give 
us himself and his righteousness. He wants us to accept the full 
Biblical message in life and teaching, to live by the faith which is 
faithfulness, and to become his own people, the people of God. 
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By BenjaMINn F. Farser 


() « of twenty-five years’ experience as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Examination of Candidates for the Ministry, the 
Presbytery of New York (Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.), it 
has been my privilege to see some reassuring and heart-warming de- 
velopments in the whole matter of ministerial training. The Com- 
mittee sees the seminary student not only at the beginning but dur- 
ing his course of study and at the point where he makes the crucial 
transition from academic life to the actual life and work of the pas- 
torate. Looking back over this period, I may say that I am not at 
all discouraged by the type of young men entering our seminaries 
today. They are an upstanding, courageous, independent-thinking, 
devoted group who give promise of having come to the Kingdom for 
such a time as this. ‘This is due largely to three factors. (1) A real 
conviction upon the part of the student himself that the Christian 
Gospel answers his own personal needs in a turbulent world, and that 
this Gospel can answer the imperative needs of the world in which he 
lives. (2) A more careful screening upon the part of the seminaries 
of those who seek admission to their institutions. (3) The guarding 
and guiding care of the great Head of the Church. These conclu- 
sions stem from a long observation of three very important factors 
in the development of the life of a student as he prepares for the 
ministry. 


I. The Real Reason for Seeking to Become a Minister of the 
Gospel. 

Sir William Robertson Nicoll once said: “If I had in my keeping 
the training of young men for the Gospel ministry, I would cause 
them to study carefully Spurgeon’s sermons and the Muses.”’ Asked 
to interpret the significance of that remark, he replied: “Young men 
need passion and vision. Spurgeon will fire their souls and the poets 
will open their eyes and light up their imaginations.” Well, that is 
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just another way of saying that a preacher must have something in 
his own soul which he must transmit if he is to be an effective min- 
ister of the Gospel. Men may learn much from hearing a man 
preach, but they learn far more if they see that the message that is 
being delivered is one that has captured the mind and the heart and 
the life of the preacher. It is this which makes motive so tremen- 
dously important to a committee on examination as a student comes 
before it with a request to be taken under care of the presbytery as 
a candidate. Just what are the real reasons for the request that is 
being made? The developments along this line have been most 
interesting. 

Within the memory of the writer it was not at all uncommon 
for a student to appear before the Committee with no very defi- 
nite convictions as to why he wished to enter the ministry. His 
application blanks to be taken under care of the presbytery were 
quite vague, and when he was examined by the Committee he had 
no more definite answer as to his motives than some such statements 
as: “‘I believe I can do more good in the ministry than in any other 
calling” or “I love to work in the Church.” It never seemed to have 
occurred to him that he was seeking to enter the ministry as an am- 
bassador of God. He was under no Pauline compulsion: “Woe is 
me, if I preach not the Gospel.’’ ‘The Committee had to do some 
patient probing before it found a basic faith that gave promise of 
development and warranted a recommendation to the presbytery that 
he be taken under care. And then the Committee had to bear in 
mind that this student was “under care”’ in a very real sense. I have 
seen some remarkable developments while such a student was under 
care; indeed, I have witnessed some real conversions. Now, this is 
not to leave the impression that there were periods when all students 
were so lacking in real convictions and deep spiritual motivations that 
the Committee was deeply concerned. ‘There were a great many, in- 
deed the majority, who brought joy to our hearts by the genuineness 
of their faith and the vitality of their convictions. They knew why 
they wanted to enter the ministry. In the meantime, the seminaries 
were having their problems. ‘There were those seeking admission to 
the seminaries who had not made up their minds as to the ministry. 
What should they do? Some seminaries decided to give such a stu- 
dent the privilege of living on the campus for one year while he was 
trying to reach a decision. If he had not reached a decision by the 
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end of the year, he was asked not to return. During this same pe- 
riod it was not at all uncommon for seminaries to dismiss students 
who revealed no real passion to proclaim the Christian faith and no 
real aptitude for the ministry. This experience led to a much more 
careful screening of prospective students by the seminaries. 

This brief survey is given to point out that there has been a 
marked difference in the motivations of those who seek admission 
to our seminaries. We still have those who give us pause, but we 
usually find that this is due to timidity and some embarrassment as 
they come before what appears to them to be an august body of ma- 
ture clergymen. It does not take us so long now to find that there 
are real convictions in the hearts of the applicants. This difference 
is due to very evident personal experiences that have led to serious 
thinking and a commitment to the Christian faith. These personal 
experiences have come out of a variety of situations. Many of them 
have come through shaking experiences in the war. Others are due 
to family entanglements. Still others to social conditions and the 
pathetic plight of the world in which we live. All this has made it 
imperative for them to find a philosophy of life that answers their 
own personal needs and one that offers some hope for a distressed 
atomic age. They believe that the Church is the place where the 
Lord to whom they have committed their lives wants them to serve 
in the promotion of his kingdom. 

Before we leave this point it might be well to state that the psy- 
chology tests set up by our Board of Christian Education have con- 
tributed to the work of the seminaries and the committees in admit- 
ting students to preparation for the Gospel ministry. Also the de- 
velopments in the teaching program of the Church through the 
Board of Christian Education have guided our youth into a deeper 
and more comprehensive understanding of the content of the Chris- 
tian faith. It ought to be stated further that we have had no serious 
cases of those who have sought to be taken under care in order to 
escape the draft. We have had some cases of conscientious objectors, 
but they have proved to be quite genuine and have given our Com- 
mittee no particular problems. 


Il. The Relevancy of the Scriptures to Life. 
Here we come upon one of the problems that has given examining 
committees very real concern. It seems so strange that a student 
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would even think of entering the ministry without some knowledge 
of the Scriptures. And yet not a few students have come before the 
Committee with such a meager knowledge of the Bible that they 
could not possibly pass an examination in this subject. ‘They had 
no comprehensive view of the Scriptures, they knew only a few of 
the great passages, they could not hazard a guess as to where many 
of them could be found, they did not know the content, the purpose, 
or the message of the individual books. Needless to say, these men 
were turned back until they could show some first-hand knowledge 
of the Book of Books. And when they did reveal that they had made 
some real study of the Bible there was something in their bearing 
that was not there before. The Bible had become a living book. 
They had found it relevant to life, and there was a glow in their faces 
that revealed they had found something that had become very pre- 
cious to them. Permit one illustration. 

A student came before the Committee with a pitiful and pathetic 
lack of knowledge of the Bible. He had had a remarkable conver- 
sion through the reading of the Gospel of John which had been put 
into his hands by a member of the Salvation Army. He had been 
brought up in a Roman Catholic home where there was no reference 
to the Bible at any time. Even though he had been led into the 
light by a reading of one of the Gospels he did not go much farther 
in his reading of the Scriptures. When he was turned down by the 
Committee and told that he would have to come up for another ex- 
amination, he was quite indignant. However, he went down into 
the mountains of Tennessee to serve a little church for the summer. 
When he returned in the fall and asked for an examination in the 
Bible he revealed that he had not only read the Bible from cover to 
cover but he had made his own outline of each book. You can un- 
derstand that his examination was as different from the preceding 
one as day differs from night. 

Sometimes even superior students, who passed very fine examina- 
tions in other subjects, were very weak in the Bible examination. 
They, too, have had to be reminded of the importance of mastering 
the Scriptures not only for their own spiritual development but to 
be properly equipped as teachers of the Word. To be sure, the 
Bible must be read again and again to become a part of one’s very 
being. Even ministers old in the service are forever discovering new 
truths in the Bible that have never lived for them before, and they 
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would be the first to urge a continuous study of the Scriptures. The 
seminary student today must be made to understand that the Bible 
is to be his textbook and he must know it well if he is to teach those 
who come under his ministry. 

Now, on the whole, this situation is becoming better. “Those who 
do pass a satisfactory knowledge of the Bible reveal not only that they 
are acquainted with the contents of the books but they have an under- 
standing as to their message, both for the time in which they were 
written and the present day. However, there is still a pressing need 
for constant vigilance upon the part of the seminaries and examining 
committees. One suspects that so much attention is given to books 
about the Bible that the Bible has not been given the study it should 
receive. One hears that the devotional life in some of our seminaries 
is pitifully inadequate and that may be a contributing factor to this 
problem. If our seminaries do not point up the devotional value 
of the Scriptures to their students, they will not open the Bible for 
spiritual refreshing as frequently as they should. Whatever be the 
cause, the fact continues to be a very real one, and it becomes very 
humiliating to the student and his advisors at the time of his exam- 
ination in this important subject. 


III. The Place of Theology in the Thinking of the Student and 
the Life of the Church. 


Some years ago a series of articles appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
on this subject. In one of these, Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell asked for 
‘More Dogma, Please.” He insisted with considerable forensic elo- 
quence: “Christianity is a doctrine to be believed, concerning a God 
to be believed in; or it is not worth bothering about. ‘The general 
public finding next to no doctrine taught from Christian pulpits, 
and weary of beautiful ideas and sentiments spun out of the void, 
has simply stopped going to church.” With that article and that 
statement there were those who took issue. There were those, how- 
ever, who agreed with Dr. Bell. One of these was a distinguished 
European scholar who had travelled observantly in this country. He 
said: “The American theological college pays little attention to the- 
ology. Instead, it gives a disproportionate deal of time to two 
things: ‘religious education’ and ‘Christian social service.’ ‘There 
is no fault to be found with religious education, provided one has 
a religion in terms of which to educate. Nor is Christian social 
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service a thing to be neglected, provided one has a Christian philoso- 
phy on the basis of which one desires to construct and manage so- 
ciety. As derivatives of theology, both have meaning; as substitutes 
for theology, they are empty wind.” 

Whether it was true or not that our theological institutions gave 
“a disproportionate deal of time to those two subjects’ the fact is 
that the theological student gave most of his time to their study. 
About the time these discussions were taking place, Henry Sloane 
Coffin read a paper before a ministers’ group on the subject: “Recent 
Trends in the Thinking of Theological Students.’’ In that paper 
Dr. Coffin pointed out that the theological student was more inter- 
ested in social questions than in theology and he gave more time to 
techniques than to any underlying philosophy. Within my own 
memory this was a field in which discussions were long and oft-times 
heated. 

Today there is a marked difference in this whole area. Christian 
education and social service are taken for granted as imperative sub- 
jects for study. All of our seminaries, almost without exception, 
give time and study to these important matters. But there is a swing 
back to the primary place of theology in the individual life and the 
life of the Church. ‘The subject that has captured the attention and 
the study of the seminary student today is the need for a philosophy 
of life and a theological approach that will meet the demands of the 
times in which we live. ‘The theology of the seminary student today 
is much more Christo-centric. ‘That is quite general. If one did 
not know the institution from which a student comes he would never 
guess, from the student’s statement of faith, the name of his seminary. 
In these recent years, I have come to feel that the Spirit of God has 
been hovering over our theological institutions and bringing them 
together in a marvelous manner. ‘The seminary student today, at 
least when he comes up for his examination, reveals no doubts as to 
the place and the purpose of Christ in the redemption of the world. 
He has come to see that man cannot save himself,that human nature 
needs something more and something altogether Other if it is to be 
redeemed and revitalized. He has discarded humanism for theism. 
He has not discarded Christian education or social service, but he has 
come to undergird these important matters with a religious philos- 
ophy and a spiritual approach that deepens his interest in theology. 
The living God is for him something more than a synonym for the 
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spiritual values of civilization or culture. The living God has re- 
vealed his purpose and his program through the life, the teaching, 
the death, and the resurrection of Jesus Christ. The living God is 
at work in the universe which he has created; the living God can and 
does lay hold upon the life of a man and revolutionize it; the living 
God is a loving Father whose purpose it is to save our world. He is 
the real hope of men and of nations. 

It has not been the purpose of this paper to cast any reflection upon 
the type of manhood that has entered the ministry in former years. 
It has been our purpose to show a development of procedure and 
practice in the reception of young men as candidates for the ministry 
that has helped them into a clearer understanding of the calling to 
which they are giving their lives and helped the Church to ordain 
those who are equipped to lead the Church through the pressing 
problems that confront her. 

For some time now, I have been heartened by the spirit and the 
ability of the students who come before the Committee on Examina- 
tion. Coming into the days of retirement, after forty-seven years in 
active service, I feel that the future of the Church is full of promise 
because of the young men now active in the Church and in view of 
the students of today who will be the ministers of tomorrow. 
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TRAINING FOR AN INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY 


By Marsuat L. Scott 


training of leadership for the Church. Our theological semi- 

naries are therefore professional schools at the graduate level. 
Since most of the graduates of our theological schools expect to enter 
the ministry the primary function of seminaries is to prepare them 
for an effective communication of the Gospel to the people of our 
generation. It also includes training in the skills of leadership that 
are essential to effective communication of this knowledge. 

All communication includes two polar aspects. There is the 
transmitter and there is the receiver. In communicating the Gos- 
pel of Christ the Church assumes the role of transmitting and the 
Gospel is the message transmitted. The receivers are the people of 
the various cultures, in the various generations, to whom the Church 
is appealing. 

Traditionally in theological education the emphasis has been upon 
the message of the Gospel and on the Church and its ministry. Not 
enough attention has been given to the attitudes of receptivity or 
rejection on the part of men. Mechanically, such as in radio, it is 
possible to adjust the receiver to tune it to the transmitter. Among 
people we do not have this opportunity. Here we must adjust the 
means of transmission to find a receptive response on the part of those 
whom we wish to reach. 

Therefore it would appear that theological education must include 
no less than it now does of knowing the Gospel and the Church, but 
that to this there needs to be added a more adequate understanding 
of man in our time and of how he may be reached. 


"Tsing of tea education has as its primary function the 


I 


From the beginning of creation each man has been an individual; 
and he has struggled with his original nature and its resistance to the 
Holy Spirit. Each man also is a social being and his beliefs and atti- 
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tudes have been influenced by the cultural environment into which 
he is born and in which he is reared. 

While our original nature may not change except under the re- 
demptive experience, the cultural and social influences do change 
frequently and sometimes radically. It is a cliché to point out that 
ours is a period of more comprehensive change on a world-wide scale 
than that which has previously occurred in recorded history. 

Some hint of the nature of contemporary change is suggested by 
the following incidents. Recently there came to our office two men 
from the Church of South Africa. They had come to America seek- 
ing an answer to the problem which seemed most important to them. 
With the rapid advance of industry in South Africa, people are leav- 
ing the land and villages to pour into the rapidly expanding indus- 
trial cities. Many of them had been Christians in their native en- 
vironment but were quickly lost in the crowded anonymity of the 
cities. This delegation came to America particularly to find some 
way of holding the young people in the Church. The following 
day there came to our office a man and his wife from New Zealand. 
They also had been sent to America to find an answer to the prob- 
lem confronting the Church in their country. People were leaving 
the farms and villages for the rapidly expanding industrial cities and 
were being lost to the Church. A few days later there came a clergy- 
man from the United Church of Canada. He had come seeking an 
answer to this same problem because of the rapid industrialization 
of Canada and the serious dislocation of church folk. Since then 
there have been several delegations from Germany, England, and 
Holland. Along the way we have had students from Japan, India, 
Korea, China, and the most recent has been a Coptic monk from 
Egypt, all wrestling with the same problem and seeking similar 
answers. 

Ours is a technological age, with the knowledge of science applied 
to the machine, and all of the world is breaking away from the last 
stages of feudalism and agrarian cultures into the full thrust of the 
industrial-urban era. The Christian Church must find ways of com- 
municating the Gospel effectively in an industrial-urban society or 
the redemptive Gospel is lost to this generation. 


II 


What of America? Who are the people of the United States? 
Beliefs and attitudes cut across all occupational lines and yet it must 
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be recognized that occupational status has a strong influence in shap- 
ing the experiences and attitudes of people. Occupationally the 
people of the United States can be grouped into four broad classi- 
fications. ‘These occupational groupings and the percentage of gain- 
fully employed in each are (1950 census): 


Business and professional persons 


(including management) 17.6% 
Agriculture 11.9% 
White-collar employees 19.3% 
Non-white-collar labor 49.8% 


In the most narrow use of the word, just half the persons of our 
country comprise non-agricultural labor. If the white-collar em- 
ployees are added—and increasingly they are becoming labor con- 
sclous—wage-earners below the supervisory level total above two- 
thirds of all gainfully employed. 

Presbyterian congregations and similar religious bodies tend to be 
made up of and to concentrate their ministry to the business and pro- 
fessional groups, to farmers, and to a smaller extent among white- 
collar wage-earners. We have been least effective among the indus- 
trial workers of America, yet these constitute the majority of people 
and have become the new lower-middle-class main-stream of Ameri- 
can society. 

Industrial communities are by nature urban communities. Dur- 
ing the formative years of the American way of life (the colonial pe- 
riod and the first half of the years of the republic) the majority of 
Americans were agricultural. The non-farmers were individual 
merchants or craftsmen. Most of the people lived on the land; the 
others lived in villages or in the small cities. With the rapid indus- 
trial expansion after the 1870's we suddenly became an urban society. 

Who are the people of America in terms of the communities in 
which they live? 

The population areas of the United States may be grouped into 
four general classifications (1950 census): 


Living in the 157 larger urban areas 46.0% 
Living in the smaller cities 18.0% 
Living in the villages 7.0% 


Living in the rural areas outside of 


villages 29.0% 
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The final category requires some explanation. Well over half of 
the “rural’’ population are not connected with farming. Further- 
more, many of this 29% group are people who have moved out to 
the open country at the growing edges of our cities. They are city 
people who still work in the cities but want to have the advantages 
of both the country and the city. Actually they are a rural-urban 
people. 

The extent of concentration of our people in large cities is indi- 
cated by the fact that there are twelve urban areas in the United 
States having a population of a million or more persons each, and 
slightly more than one-fourth of all people in the United States live 
in these twelve urban areas. 

The people of America are predominately industrial wage-earners 
and the majority of them live in urban environments. 

What does this mean to the Christian ministry and to the training 
of an effective ministry for today? 

We present a few illustrations of what an industrial-urban social 
climate does to affect our ministry. 

Cities are made up of crowds of strangers. This is in sharp con- 
trast to the environment of rural communities in which people are 
personally known one to another. In the State of Nevada there is 
a population density of about one-and-a-half persons per square mile. 
This means that a minister in an average community of such a state 
can go in a radius of ten miles from his church (some 400 square 
miles) and there will be less than two-thousand persons living there 
—often less than five-hundred. A minister with initiative and gump- 
tion could fairly easily know the name of every family living in these 
four-hundred square miles. On the other hand, the population 
density in the 157 larger cities of America (in which almost half of 
all Americans live) is 5,438 persons per square mile. ‘This means 
that, on the average, a minister can take a radius of a half mile from 
his church and there will be over five-thousand people involved. 
Actually in many communities it runs much greater than this. For 
the five boroughs of the City of New York there is an average of 
slightly more than 25,000 persons per square mile, which would 
mean that on the average there would be more than 25,000 persons 
within half a mile of achurch. There are neighborhoods of 100,000 
persons in a square mile. 

In cities, even though people live so close together that they can 
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scarcely ever be outside the sound of a neighbor’s voice and too often 
cannot escape smelling what the neighbor is having for dinner, they 
are mostly strangers one to another. ‘The approach of the Scottish 
minister which is described by Ian Maclaren in Beside the Bonnie 
Briar Bush and on which our traditional patterns of the ministry are 
based, is quite ineffective among the crowded strangers of American 
cities. 

Furthermore, these people do not stay put. Each year one-fifth 
of all the people of this country change their place of residence. 
Many of them move more than once. Over a ten year period, three- 
fourths of all the people will have moved and only two percent of 
the adults of America have never moved. The rate of mobility is 
higher in the city than in the country and runs slightly more than 
twenty percent each year. Not only are people strange to one an- 
other but they are constantly moving so that there are handicaps in 
successfully cultivating the personal identification which is so impor- 
tant in sharing the Gospel from one person to another. 

Neighborhoods are constantly changing their characteristics. 
Change is normal and inevitable in an industrial-urban culture. 
In the earlier days of American cities most of the people were of 
northern and western European heritage and assumed, whether they 
practiced it faithfully or not, that they were Protestant Christians. 
Our urban churches were built in these cities when most of the 
streets were shaded and when the homes had verandas and lawns. 
The cities were simply over-grown villages and retained the village 
characteristics. Suddenly, with the great up-surge of industrializa- 
tion, the older and more central sections of the cities underwent great 
change. Factories, warehouses, railroad yards, and docks took over 
where homes had been before. In place of the sound of children’s 
voices and the clopity-clop of buggy horses there came the sound of 
drop forges, punch presses, the clang of engines, the smog and smell 
of smoke-stacks, and the bleakness of many industrial neighborhoods. 

Homes were broken up into rooming houses for the newly arriv- 
ing cheap workers of the flooded labor market. As these broke down 
under the burden of over-use they were torn down to make room for 
apartment houses and tenements. As the older stock, Protestant 
Americans, kept pushing outward they left their churches behind, in 
neighborhoods that frequently had more people than ever before. 

For some years the European immigration has been cut off but 
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people still pour into the cities from the farms and villages of Amer- 
ica. ‘Today they come particularly from the southeastern part of the 
United States. Prominent among these are Negro farmers. Many 
of these are replacing the southern and eastern European folk who 
have joined the parade toward the outer city. Where our churches 
were dying fifty years ago because the neighborhood had become all 
Roman Catholic, there now are many inner-city neighborhoods in 
which the Roman Catholics are struggling to hold out against the 
migrations of southern farm people who are primarily Protestant 
Christian in their religious traditions. 

The people of an industrial society are nomadic. The constant 
flow of people is one of the great contributing factors to the success 
of our free enterprise economy. We would not want to restrict it 
even though we recognize that there are serious social costs in being 
an unrooted people. Furthermore, there is and will be a constant 
shifting in all neighborhoods. Survival for the Church in an indus- 
trial-urban society depends upon its ability to adapt itself to this 
fluidity. As cathedrals were natural to a feudal culture where the 
people were attached to the land and where there was the normal 
expectancy of the same families for generation after generation, so a 
flexible Church is essential to survival in our culture. 

We must learn to build church structures, to plan church pro- 
grams, to preach, to teach, and to counsel, to a flowing stream of 
people. 

Ill 


Furthermore, the daily life of people in industry puts a real chal- 
lenge to us in deepening our understanding of the meaning of some 
of the fundamental truths of the Gospel. Jesus summed up the law 
and the prophets by reminding us that we are to love God with all 
our heart, soul, mind, and strength, and that we are to love our neigh- 
bors as ourselves. Once when he was challenged to explain further 
the meaning of loving one’s neighbor he told the now familiar story 
of the “Good Samaritan.” How does one love his neighbor in the 
complexity of an industrial economy and an urban society? At many 
points the traditional virtues of the conscientious Christian are in- 
sufficient for the problems of conscience in today’s industrial relation- 
ships. 

Let us illustrate with an experience from our Institute summer 
program of Ministers-In-Industry. 
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How hard should a man work? In the traditional virtues of our 
past a man should do an “honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay.” 
This meant working hard and willingly with each man turning out 
a maximum of work according to his ability and skills. Frequently 
in our industrial economy there has been a leveling of work so that 
many men have been restricted in their production and held back 
from their maximum efforts. Each summer this has presented a 
problem of conscience to our theological students in industry. All 
of them are young men at the prime of their physical development, 
they are willing and able for physical effort as a change from the 
classroom and library studies, and all of them are conscientious per- 
sons. Frequently their eagerness has caused friction on the job. 
They are known as “eager beavers’ and they soon discover that no 
one is so disliked in industry as the “eager beaver.” There are many 
industrial situations in which each individual is geared to the ma- 
chine and individual variations would upset the whole organization. 
Here the men soon learn to adjust themselves to the group even 
though they may not be altogether satisfied with their efforts. On 
the other hand, there are many industrial situations which hold the 
possibility of individual speeds of work. In some instances these 
young men have difficulty keeping up until they have learned the 
knack of the operation. More often they are troubled because they 
have difficulty learning to go slow enough for the group. Then they 
are disturbed. Should the man satisfy his individual conscience and 
put forth effort that would ostracize him from fellow workers? In 
the early weeks of the summer the men frequently are disturbed by 
a feeling of dishonesty unless they do so. Later in the experience 
they begin to discover some aspects that are not seen at first. We 
have experienced situations in which the young man, going at an 
“honest” pace for himself, can so disturb the basic rate that other 
men, remaining on as permanent employees after the summer is 
gone, could not keep up with the new standard set by the theological 
student, who quits at the end of three months. This is particularly 
acute where it involves older men. In some instances the pace 
would be such that men in their 50’s or 60’s would be broken by the 
job and would have to drop out just before their pensions went into 
effect. Although this would not actually happen frequently today 
it illustrates the principle of responsibility of one man to his neigh- 
bor in the highly interdependent complexities of our industrial econ- 
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omy. Has a young ministerial student the right to satisfy his indi- 
vidual conscience if it does damage to the lives of fellow workers? 
Often the Church has preached as though it thought he did have 
such responsibility. Yet if he were to be Christian in this traditional 
sense his fellow workers would feel quite deeply that he was the least 
Christian person in the work force. 

The complexities of today’s industrial society demand of the 
Church that we dig far deeper into our understanding of right and 
wrong, particularly in man’s relation to man. The traditional vir- 
iues that give evidence of the redeemed life are not necessarily virtues 
today. 


IV 


Nothing that has been said in any way changes the essential funda- 
mentals of the Christian faith or alters our basic Christian theology. 

However, it is clear that new skills in making the Gospel available 
to the people of this generation are required of the graduates of our 
theological schools today. 

May I cite three facts as evidence: 

(1) A majority of the people of America now live in cities and 
most of these live in the larger cities. Of these larger cities there 
are two-and-a-half times as many people living in the central cities 
as live in the suburbs and rapidly growing fringe areas. More peo- 
ple are living in the inner-cities of America than have ever lived there 
before. Yet our Presbyterian churches are dying in these very neigh- 
borhoods and many of the congregations that survive are struggling. 
The graduates of our theological seminaries today do not know how 
to lead the men and women of industrial-urban America into the 
glories of the redeemed life in Christ. Our greatest failures are 
where the need and opportunity are greatest. This is not because 
the Gospel is inadequate but because of our leadership failures. 
Our seminaries are responsible for the leadership skills of the 
Church, and they are not providing these skills. 

(2) As proof of the inadequacy of our present training the Board 
of National Missions twelve years ago was compelled to establish the 
Presbyterian Institute of Industrial Relations as a supplementary 
school of both in-service and pre-service training to make up for some 
of the gaps in our present system of theological education. Out of 
necessity the Board of National Missions has been compelled to take 
on a function that properly belongs to our established institutions 
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of theological education. The urgency demonstrates that our pres- 
ent theological education is not sufficiently fulfilling its responsibility 
to the Church. 

(3) Traditionally the minister or priest has been the person to 
whom others turn when in trouble or in need of counsel. The 
Church is aware that in recent years this role has been increasingly 
taken over by the psychologist and psychiatrist. Even more disturb- 
ing is the practice now widely spreading in the labor union move- 
ment. The CIO is training hundreds of its members to be “CIO 
counselors.’’ Until less than twenty years ago the labor movement 
was fighting for better working conditions and better pay. In the 
past twenty years great achievements have been made in these strug- 
gles. Now that many of the workers of America are under union 
contracts which provide for grievance machinery to meet the “‘griev- 
ances” of workers the unions have turned increasingly to the off-the- 
job problems of their people. Now there are several hundred CIO 
workers who have taken a course of training, on their own time and 
without pay, which qualifies them to act as “counselors”’ in the plants. 
Actually they do not counsel people but act as referral persons. 
Whenever a worker has a family or a personal problem that disturbs 
him so that he needs outside help, he knows that he can explain his 
problem to the “CIO counselor” and will be referred to some social 
agency of family services or otherwise who will help him work out 
his problem. ‘Thus far they have not been trained to make referrals 
to churches or clergymen. ‘This is not because the CIO is opposed 
to the Church or would become a competitor of the Church, but be- 
cause their experience thus far indicates that the Church and clergy- 
men have not been much help when their people were in need. 
When labor unions find it necessary to establish an extensive pro- 
gram of counseling services because no such services are available to 
the industrial workers of America, it is quite clear that there are 
serious gaps in our present theological education. 


Vv 


What then can we do about this? What are the demands of theo- 
logical education? 

(1) There is the same need today as there has always been for the 
leadership of the Church to be soundly grounded in the fundamen- 
tals of our faith. We cannot lessen but must deepen our understand- 
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ing of the Biblical, historical, and theological foundations. How- 
ever, these subjects cannot be taught in an intellectual vacuum. 
We do not really understand the Bible nor our theological and his- 
torical traditions unless we understand their relevance to contempo- 
rary life. ‘There can be no short cutting these basic studies but fre- 
quently the presentation of them to students can be improved. 

(2) To the Biblical, historical, and theological foundations there 
needs to be added a sound analysis of contemporary man. It cannot 
be assumed that students come to seminary with this knowledge al- 
ready acquired in their undergraduate studies. “Too many theologi- 
cal students enter seminary without a sound liberal arts education 
and therefore are pathetically ignorant in history, literature, sociol- 
ogy, and psychology. Furthermore, even though many of them may 
have had courses in these subjects in college, the materials have been 
presented in unrelated courses so that there has not come a compre- 
hensive understanding of contemporary cultures and almost always 
these have been presented in a secular pattern which needs to be re- 
thought in the light of our theological assumptions. This basic 
understanding of contemporary culture and modern man must be 
more than an academic analysis; it needs to include first-hand obser- 
vations such as are gained through our Ministers-In-Industry pro- 
gram, or the clinical training programs where students are in super- 
vised experience in mental hospitals, or similar programs. Realistic 
and earthy experiences need to be combined with the solid intellec- 
tual interpretations. For instructors we will require men who have 
had graduate training outside of theological schools. 

(3) Theological seminaries are professional schools, even though 
they be at the graduate level, and an essential of the training includes 
the learning of the skills of leadership. This has been recognized 
for several decades in theological education and so-called “practical” 
courses have been introduced. Among these, homiletics (learning 
the skill of preaching sermons) is still the only fully accepted course 
in professional skill. As contemporary society has become increas- 
ingly complex more ‘“‘practical”’ courses have been added, usually as 
electives, in desperate attempts to meet acute needs in the program 
of the Church. The curriculum has become cluttered with these 
“practical” courses and often they have not been sufficient to meet 
the need nor have they always been academically respectable. 

It would appear that we need fewer and better courses if we are 
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to provide an adequate leadership for the Churches in this genera- 
tion. I would propose a course that would be required of all theo- 
logical students and that would eliminate the need for many of the 
present ‘‘practical” electives. All students need a basic course in 
how to work with people. Leadership means the skill of stimulating 
and helping other people to think, to make their own decisions, and 
to get on their own feet. This re-affirms the Protestant emphasis on 
the priesthood of all believers. ‘This assumes that an effective min- 
ister is neither an autocratic priest nor one who cripples people by 
attempting to do too much for them. The basic knowledge about 
how to work with people is the same for preaching, for counseling, 
for education, for pastoral ministry, and for church administration. 
A sound basic course in the principles of leading people should in- 
clude psychological as well as theological foundations and would 
begin with a study of the growth and development of human per- 
sonality. Furthermore, theological schools can profitably draw upon 
the knowledge that is being accumulated in other disciplines, such 
as education, psychological counseling, industrial relations, and social 
work. Preaching is no longer the most important skill required of 
the minister, and the essentials of good preaching are the same skills 
in leadership as are required in other aspects of the ministry. All 
other courses in ministerial skills should pre-suppose this foundation 
course. 

The function of theological education is to provide leadership for 
the Church in our generation. Since the dominating cultural influ- 
ences of the twentieth century stem from the emergence of an indus- 
trial economy and the consequent urban society, it would seem evi- 
dent that our seminaries need to provide trained leaders who can ef- 
fectively present the Gospel of Jesus Christ to our industrial-urban 
culture, and who can, with skill, nurture Christians to the abundant 
life in Christ. 

To provide adequate leadership for this generation our seminaries 
will need to provide (1) a good foundation in the Biblical, theologi- 
cal, and historical traditions of our faith; (2) a broad, and yet real- 
istic, understanding of man in our contemporary world; and (3) the 
skills of leadership by which our graduates may help men to come 
into the redeemed life through Christ. 











TEACHING THEOLOGY IN ASIA 


By Winsurn T. THomas 


HE Christian Gospel is eternal but is expressed in time. Each 

group of believers in every generation must translate the eter- 

nally valid truths of the Gospel into its own idiom. This proc- 
ess must establish continuity with the past and at the same time be 
creative. The interpreters must work within the stream of histori- 
cal theology. Yet they must be aware of and integral to the total 
milieu within which they operate. Theology is man’s expression of 
God’s redemptive love in language. Each successive reinterpreta- 
tion can be understood to the extent that the idiom is rooted in the 
life and prevailing thought of a given people, time and culture. But 
that very rootage in a particular time, place and thought milieu, is 
a limitation upon its permanent validity. Thus the social gospel 
spoke to the mood of a people who had pushed back the American 
frontier and developed the world’s greatest technical civilization. 
Continental theology in turn is Christianity’s response to a disinte- 
grating social situation in which fatalism is the prevailing philosophy. 
(The Asian peoples have readily accepted continental theology be- 
cause fatalism is their most dominant philosophy.) 


I 


Each generation of missionaries has expressed the Christian Gos- 
pel in the forms current in their respective homelands and de- 
nominations. ‘The first generation of foreign workers regards its 
complex of ideas and thought forms as divine, the non-Christian 
environment as Satanic. In their zeal for the Gospel they do not 
properly distinguish between the divine and the customary elements 
in their ecclesiastical baggage. Thus the Wesleyan missionaries 
generally insist that smoking and drinking are sins, whereas non- 
Wesleyan regard these as matters of personal choice and aesthetics. 

The younger Churches that emerge from missionary activity are 
exotic because the members are called out of their own culture, so- 
cial and even economic life. (Certain mass-movement Churches 
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might be excluded from this generalization.) ‘The Christian insti- 
tutions they substitute for their own, are those the missionaries have 
introduced from their respective homelands, which in turn incor- 
porate the temporal elements of particular cultures. The young 
Christian communities generally ape the West in building Churches 
rather than adapting indigenous religious architecture. With a few 
noteworthy exceptions, church music is a direct borrowing from the 
“mother” Churches. Christian schools are imitations of those of the 
West in which the missionaries studied as children. ‘Their theology 
too, comes from the West, both through books read and translated 
and because their teachers are either Westerners, or are educated in 
Europe or America. 

Each of the younger Churches must separate the eternal from the 
culture, in which has been introduced and present it to the nation 
as its own. ‘The creative aspect should be indigenous. Thus far, 
most of the theological contributions of Asian Christian scholars have 
been mere rewrites of Western theology. These scholars in becom- 
ing Christian also became denationalized. Not until a generation 
of Christian scholars has been raised up, whose training and disci- 
plines are indigenous, will they be able to interpret the Christian 
message so that it is understandable to the people. 

Each of the Christian Churches must provide for historical con- 
tinuity and for creativity in its theological thinking and teaching. 
The missionaries and their converts are conserving forces which em- 
phasize the historic theological stream, the non-Christian environ- 
ment pressures the Church to expound the Gospel in the language 
it understands. The very language used to expound the Gospel is 
pagan or non-Christian. Ludwig Lewisohn has pointed out that to 
translate is to traduce; that there are no synonyms; that the names of 
concepts in one language do not coincide with the apparently same 
names in another. “Concepts,” he says, “are freighted with the pe- 
culiar character and experience of the particular people who sum up 
in them their unique vision of the multiform world” (““The Pagan in 
the Heart,” in Jf I Could Preach Just Once, Harper & Brothers, 1929, 
p. 18). The very process of translation and interpretation is a com- 
promise with the culture and life to which the Christian witness is 
made. ‘Christianity entered no empty world,” observed Williston 
Walker in his History of the Christian Church. Nor does it ever. 
Its expression and life inevitably is conditioned by its environment. 
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might be excluded from this generalization.) The Christian insti- 
tutions they substitute for their own, are those the missionaries have 
introduced from their respective homelands, which in turn incor- 
porate the temporal elements of particular cultures. The young 
Christian communities generally ape the West in building Churches 
rather than adapting indigenous religious architecture. With a few 
noteworthy exceptions, church music is a direct borrowing from the 
“mother” Churches. Christian schools are imitations of those of the 
West in which the missionaries studied as children. Their theology 
too, comes from the West, both through books read and translated 
and because their teachers are either Westerners, or are educated in 
Europe or America. 

Each of the younger Churches must separate the eternal from the 
culture, in which has been introduced and present it to the nation 
as its own. ‘The creative aspect should be indigenous. ‘Thus far, 
most of the theological contributions of Asian Christian scholars have 
been mere rewrites of Western theology. These scholars in becom- 
ing Christian also became denationalized. Not until a generation 
of Christian scholars has been raised up, whose training and disci- 
plines are indigenous, will they be able to interpret the Christian 
message so that it is understandable to the people. 

Each of the Christian Churches must provide for historical con- 
tinuity and for creativity in its theological thinking and teaching. 
The missionaries and their converts are conserving forces which em- 
phasize the historic theological stream, the non-Christian environ- 
ment pressures the Church to expound the Gospel in the language 
it understands. The very language used to expound the Gospel is 
pagan or non-Christian. Ludwig Lewisohn has pointed out that to 
translate is to traduce; that there are no synonyms; that the names of 
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culiar character and experience of the particular people who sum up 
in them their unique vision of the multiform world” (‘“The Pagan in 
the Heart,” in If I Could Preach Just Once, Harper & Brothers, 1929, 
p. 18). The very process of translation and interpretation is a com- 
promise with the culture and life to which the Christian witness is 
made. “Christianity entered no empty world,” observed Williston 
Walker in his History of the Christian Church. Nor does it ever. 
Its expression and life inevitably is conditioned by its environment. 
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II 


The hand of the missionary past lays nowhere in S.E. Asia and the 
Far East more heavily than upon theological education. The found- 
ing fathers from the West, concerned to raise up an adequate min- 
istry, duplicated the facilities for training in which they themselves 
had studied. ‘Those seminaries remain today essentially unchanged. 
Westerners hold more theological teaching posts proportionally than 
they do other positions in the Asian Churches. If Protestant Chris- 
tianity is to become indigenous to Asia, theological education must 
be committed to Asian Christians who have not become de-cultural- 
ized by extended contacts with the West, and the curriculum of Asian 
seminaries must interpret the Gospel in the several psychological, 
sociological, and cultural languages. 

Asian Christians who are concerned to remove its exotic trappings 
are inquiring into the development of a system of theological instruc- 
tion to supplement or even to supplant that which has served the 
coming of Protestantism. Theological education in India is pre- 
dominantly British, the Dutch prototypes have molded theological 
institutions in Indonesia. ‘These in Thailand, Burma, and the Phil- 
ippines are copies of the American. Only in Japan is there a dis- 
cernible adaptation, a consequence both of pre-war devolution and 
the Japanese predilection for continental dialectic rather than for 
American pragmatism despite the preponderance of American mis- 
sionaries in Japan. 

Missionaries still account for a high proportion of the staff in many 
of the training schools. The lower the level, generally, the greater 
the dependence upon nationals; the proportion of missionaries 
mounts as the academic level rises. Several explanations are offered 
for this continuing dependence upon missionary teachers. These 
explanations gloss over the basic weakness which should be rectified, 
not just because nationalist pressures require that the Protestant 
Churches become indigenous, but that Asians might proclaim the 
Gospel with an Asian rather than a foreign accent. 

The number of nationals competent to fill the major pulpits, staff 
the church organization, and teach in theological institutions is well 
below the need in every Asian land. If the missionary must substi- 
tute for national leadership in the pulpit, church organization or 
seminary, he can do so with least inconvenience in the latter. ‘Theo- 
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logical instruction is the point at which missionaries can be incon- 
spicuous yet useful, especially in periods of nationalistic tension. 
Theological education is the last beachhead of harried missionaries, 
a place where they can serve the Churches without compromising the 
Christian movement in the eyes of nationally sensitive non-Christians. 

Mission subsidy for theological education is most easily arranged 
when missionaries serve on the teaching staff. Sending societies that 
would not justify an annual subsidy of $20,000 for a theological train- 
ing school will assign three or four top ranking missionaries to teach- 
ing and administrative posts in the institution. Local Asian congre- 
gations, especially when composed of rural peoples, can allocate but 
little of their income to over-all activities such as central administra- 
tion and theological education. The continuing willingness of mis- 
sion bodies to allocate personnel for these positions takes from these 
younger Churches a burden which they would not be able to carry. 
The world Christian enterprise must attack the problem of economic 
support for the younger Churches in ways other than the assignment 
of Western personnel. An adequate staff subsidy would make pos- 
sible in some of the existing theological institutions the employment 
of nationals who could replace the missionary teaching and admin- 
istrative staff. 

Parent missionary organizations may use Western staff to guard 
against doctrinal aberrations or heresies among the younger Chris- 
tians. Reluctance to commit the expounding of the faith to young 
Christians is more commonly identified with Roman Catholicism, 
yet it may be a hidden motivation among Protestants, if not actually 
the official policy of the sending organizations. 


Ill 


Granted the validity of these reasons for continuing the use of mis- 
sionaries in the theological education the system is unsound. ‘Theo- 
logical education must be made indigenous to each of the Asian lands. 
This is not to preclude the possibility of using limited numbers of 
foreign staff both Western and Eastern. But the major task of inter- 
preting the Christian Gospel, and of training those who will preach 
and minister in Christ’s name, is essentially a responsibility of each 
of the Christian communities. No one else can do it for them; they 
have got to do it by themselves. 

The Christian Gospel must be translated into the spoken language 
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of the people; it also must be adapted into their thinking and living. 
Asians who have been educated in the West, find this adaptation 


process difficult. It is well-nigh impossible for Westerners. The | 


longer therefore that the transfer of the theological teaching func- 
tion from missionaries to nationals is delayed, the more retarded 


will be the Asian Churches in ideological identification. There is , 


enough truth in the Chinese Communist charges that the Christian 
schools operated by American bodies denationalized the students to 
cause the sending agencies to ponder their policies in other lands of 
Asia where nationalism is mounting. The allegation would be even 
more relevant to the theological institutions. 

Practical subjects such as homiletics, pastoral theology, and reli- 
gious education can hardly be taught by Westerners. Effective 
preaching differs in Boston and in Texas, in the United States and 
in Japan, according to indigenous cultural, emotional, and racial 
factors. ‘The pastor’s relationship to his people is determined not 
alone by responsibility but also by mores; ministerial calling at 
homes when the husband is at the office or in the field would be 
frowned upon in Moslem lands. Religious education must be based 
on the psychology and sociology of a given people as well as upon 
the changeless truths of the Gospel. The adaptation is a task for 
nationals who are close to the life of their own people. 

Abstract subjects, such as theology, philosophy of religion, and 
Bible, must be taught by instructors acquainted not only with the 
content of the courses, but also with the mental, emotional and voli- 
tional states of the learners. If ministerial students in the West 
translate but poorly the concepts and facts of the classroom into 
sermonic material and ministerial relationships, how much less so 
the students of Asia, especially when they must study Western 
texts, under Western teachers; and even in an unfamiliar Western 
language. 

Professor Kitagawa of Chicago Theological Seminary has noted 
that Asian Christians, reared in the mission compound, either fig- 
uratively or literally, are unable to lead the Church out into the 
non-Christian Asian societies. A new generation of Christian lead- 
ers must be raised up, he says, who have not known the paternalistic 
and patronizing influences of missions, before the expressions will 
be indigenous. This is equally true of Asian teachers who have been 
instructed primarily in the West. ‘The Churches must begin at once 
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to train Asians to teach Asians in order that the voice of the Church 
may be familiar to the people. The foreign accent would be for- 
givable were it of heaven; unfortunately, the accent is American or 
British or Dutch. 


IV 


This ideal cannot be quickly realized. There are leading theo- 
logical institutions in Asia with only one or even no trained nationals 
on the staffs. If after a half-century or more of Church activity, so 
few indigenous instructors have been produced, possibly the stand- 
ards have been too high. Theological institutions in the West are 
for the training of ministers to serve a people with a Christian back- 
ground, and who live in a semi-Christian culture. The non-Chris- 
tian factors in Asia are not patently secular but religious. We would 
not advocate a lowering of the standards per se. We would urge a 
conscious effort to produce a curriculum devised to train ministers 
for the kind of world in which they must preach, and build the 
Church, as well as impart the basic data included in the classic disci- 
plines. Such new emphases as the following should be included, if 
they are not already included in the curriculum. 

Church History. A study of the development of the national 
Church and Churches of neighboring lands, including both an ac- 
count of its expansion and also the indigenous factors which have 
emerged or which have been consciously ignored. What sociologi- 
cal factors have strengthened or retarded the Church’s growth? 
What parallels can be found in adjacent lands? What indigenous 
religious movements or revivals has Christianity stimulated? Have 
these strengthened or weakened the Christian movement? Which 
of the approaches made by Christianity have been most effective? 
Could these have been extended over a wider area (medicine, educa- 
tion, social service, evangelism) or does the point of diminishing re- 
turns prevent indiscriminate extension? What impact has Christian- 
ity made upon the nation as a whole? Why? 

Theology. The theological system taught in Western texts is 
rooted in Western Church history. Each system is an outgrowth of 
cultural and sociological factors in the respective environments. In 
the Philippines American professors or American-trained Filipinos 
teach the prevailing American theologies. In India the British do 
likewise. In Indonesia, Europeans coach from Karl Barth’s Dog- 
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matik. ‘The proper approach to each of the Asian Churches is from | 
the Bible, that its message might speak to their type of situation and | 


experience. Each of the Asian peoples is at some stage of develop- 
ment described in the Old Testament. Primitive peoples in the 
highlands are pre-Abrahamic in religious development. Many so- 
phisticated Hindus, Buddhists, and Moslems are far along indeed 
in religious development. A Western pattern of theology cannot 
be superimposed on a large body of people. It might be possible 
to begin where they are in terms of their own religious development, 
and lead them to the New Testament. The sooner these expositions 
can be made by Asians trained in Asia, the sooner the dogmatic ac- 
cent will be comprehensible to the people. 

Field Work. The practical tasks which confront the Asian min- 
ister are much more difficult than those in the West. The Christian 
cultus of the West which undergirds the activity of the Protestant 
Churches, is lacking in Asia. The large middle-class in Europe 
and America with leisure and economic competence supports the 
Churches, to an extent the landbound Asian farmers cannot. Thus 
the ministry as a professional class may not be able to survive in Asia 
unless each preacher becomes a “‘tentmaker.” To establish the eco- 
nomic foundations of the Churches in the underdeveloped lands is 
one of the most pressing problems confronted by world Christianity. 
The Asian communities cannot maintain the standard of expendi- 
ture introduced by the West. South Seas missions unashamedly 
trade and operate industries to make the Churches self-sufficient. 
The Church of Christ in Thailand has established a farm which is 
becoming the center of rural reconstruction in northern Thailand. 
Local congregations of the Church of the South Moluccas produce 
spices, pepper, and cocoa which they transport to market on a 
Church-owned sailing vessel. Four of the rural Japanese congre- 
gations in the Kobe area that survived the war conducted economic 
sidelines such as fruit-raising, dairying, and the like. "The Christian 
village is a common phenomenon in Burma and Java, where believ- 
ers have been forced because of the unity of religion, sociology, and 
economics to band together. These and similar indigenous factors 
condition the survival or non-survival of the existing Church bodies 
in Asia. They must be confronted realistically. Few Westerners 
get sufficiently close to the local situations to be able to analyze and 
recommend appropriate measures. 
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At Madras in 1938 the Churches of Asia recognized that they were 
exotic institutions in need of becoming indigenous. At Bangkok in 
1949 they recognized that Christians can never be at home in this 
world. ‘These two conclusions are not contradictory. Much of the 
Asian Churches’ exotic character is not otherworldly, but Western. 
The Churches must divorce themselves from traditions and customs 
which are distinctly of the Orient without becoming syncretistic. 
The achievement of this kind of indigenization is the major chal- 
lenge which confronts the Churches of Asia today. For until it can 
proclaim the eternal Gospel in the language, thought forms, and 
concepts of the times which the people recognize as their own, they 
cannot feel at home in the Church. To be not of this world is 
one thing yet to be Western in an Eastern environment is not the 
otherworldliness of the New Testament. Missionaries and younger 
churchmen both must act in the awareness of this distinction. 








JESUS AND DEMON POSSESSION 


By Jonn SUTHERLAND BoNNELL 


T would be quite vain to try to understand the mind of Christ 

I on the subject of Demon Possession without some knowledge of 

what his contemporaries believed on the same theme. We pos- 

sess nothing that Jesus wrote, if he wrote at all, but are totally de- 

pendent upon his reporters. Inevitably their record of what Jesus 
said and did is colored by their own thinking. 


I 


In the pre-Christian era and since the birth of Christ men have 
believed not only in the kindness and the wrath of a Good Being but 
also in the power and the malice of evil beings. It must be remem- 
bered too that belief in demons did not originate with Christianity 
but already had a long history at the time of Christ’s advent. It 
flourished especially among Oriental peoples. Josephus speaks of 
demons and tells us that Solomon possessed unusual powers as an 
exorcist. 

In our time we invariably think of a demon as essentially evil, but 
the ancients believed that many of them had intentions that were 
wholly good. ‘The belief in the existence of a multitude of demons 
seems to have originated in the idea that there are certain mediary 
divine powers, located largely in the mid space of air, by whom our 
desires and deserts reach the gods. The Greeks regarded these de- 
mons as messengers between the gods and men, the bearers of pray- 
ers, of gifts, the interpreters of Deity and the carriers of salvation. 

Apuleius, a second century philosopher, suggests that it would 
have fitted ill with the majesty of the gods to be concerned too inti- 
mately with the affairs of men, to conjure dreams for Hannibal or 
to write verse for the Sibyl. All these details are assigned to demons. 
Like clouds, they keep a mid distance between earth and sky. They 
are of the purest liquid air, invisible to man except as they choose 
to reveal themselves. ‘They share immortality with the gods above 
and passions with the men below. The souls of some good men set 
free from rebirth might become demons, and some demons by their 
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virtue have become gods. Hercules and Osiris are instances in point 
of some who became gods. 

Extensive references to demonology may be found in ancient 
Egyptian and Babylonian writings. ‘The Code of Hammurabi pro- 
vides penalties for those engaging in such arts. 

It will be seen at once that the belief in demons has had its origin 
in ancient animistic beliefs. Man found himself confronted by 
forces he was unable to control. These exercised a destructive in- 
fluence over him. Plague, sunstroke, flood, lightning, hurricanes, 
earthquakes were ascribed to wrathful personal agencies whose malig- 
nity men should endeavor to avert. 

These beliefs were deeply rooted also among the Arabs and indeed 
persist in Palestine and Arabia to this day. There the hostile powers 
are known as Jinns. Mohammed freely acknowledged their exist- 
ence. 


II 


According to Jewish conceptions, Satan stands at the head of the 
demons. They form bands which lie in wait for men. The sick, 
sorrowing ones, bridegrooms and brides and others entering upon 
new experiences were especially liable to their assaults. Covenant 
salt should be eaten and drunk at every meal as a precaution against 
demons. Certain passages from the Scriptures had a special potency. 
Among those were the words: “. . . The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan” 
(Zech. 3: 2). 

It will now be seen that the belief in demonology has had an enor- 
mous range from the hoary antiquity of Babylonian and Egyptian 
magic down to the time of Christ. It colored the thinking of all 
the people of Jesus’ day and was intrenched in the minds of his fol- 
lowers. At the time of Christ little was known of the origin of ill- 
nesses both physical and mental. It is easy to forget that the germ 
theory of the origin of disease was not accepted until less than a hun- 
dred years ago. Medical knowledge came slowly. The origin of 
various ills was ascribed to evil spirits. This was especially true of 
insanity. 

Medical science, however, had its commencement in both Greece 
and Rome before the birth of Christ. In the fifth century B.C., 
Hippocrates of Cos declared that madness was simply a disease of the 
brain. Greek scholars and investigators, including Galen the noted 
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physician, further developed the idea that insanity is a disease of the 
brain and that those so afflicted should be treated with kindness and 
gentleness. A totally different conception of disease paralleled these 
scientific developments. Babylonian and Persian literature, as well 
as Hebrew writings, taught that many diseases, and particularly in- 
sanity which was the most mysterious of them all, were caused by 
demonic influences. Despite the progress that had been made in 
medical science in Greece, there was a definite tendency to ascribe 
many ills to demonic influences, though not necessarily by evil de- 
mons. Dr. A. D. White, late President of Cornell University, has 
made an exhaustive study of this subject. He points out that the 
Greek word for “superstition’’ means literally “fear of gods or de- 
mons” and that the word “epilepsy” carries some of these ancient 
connotations for it means literally ‘the seizure of the patient by evil 
spirits.” 


Ill 


There is no slightest doubt that in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian Era, the Church Fathers definitely believed in the existence of 
multitudes of demons peopling the mid spaces of the air and bringing 
untold troubles to mankind. Tertullian writes, “Unclean spirits 
hover over waters as shady fountains know, and hidden streams, and 
the public baths, and water-pipes in houses, cisterns and wells.” He 
shared the belief that these demons could give men diseases and that 
they might remain and ensure lasting madness. 

Instances of exorcism of demons can be found in the writings of 
the Church Fathers. St. Gregory the Great is a case in point. He 
was one of the most broad-minded of the Popes and ruled from 540 
to 604. ‘This brilliant member of the Western Church solemnly 
relates that a nun having eaten some lettuce, swallowed a demon and 
when commanded by the holy man to come forth, the demon replied, 
“How am I to blame? I was sitting on the lettuce, and this woman, 
not having made the sign of the cross, ate me along with it.” 

In Roman usages, a catechumen, preparatory to baptism, was 
breathed upon by the priest who recited a prayer of exorcism with 
his hand extended over the candidate’s head, saying in part, “Break 
all the snares of Satan by which he has been bound.’ As late as 
1303, Pope John XXII makes frequent reference to demons and the 
activities of exorcists. Pope Innocent VIII, in his Papal Bull “Sum- 
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mis desiderantes” accused many persons of conspiring with the devil 
and by conjurations injuring unborn children, young animals, crops, 
and of imposing pain and sickness upon people. That Papal Bull 
instituted terrible persecutions in Europe. Many witches were de- 
stroyed. 

The enlightened teaching of the Greek physicians was swamped 
by tidal waves of superstition. Instead of kindness and gentleness 
unfortunate sufferers from mental disorders came to be treated with 
ever increasing severity. Dr. White has given us a graphic picture 
of their unhappy lot. Despite the enlightened efforts of a few Chris- 
tian leaders such as Agobard, the Archbishop of Lyons, and others, 
who insisted on treating “possession” as a disease, the superstitious 
ideas carried the day. By the Middle Ages the belief that insanity 
was caused by demon possession held the field. 

In the period following the Middle Ages and later, the treatment 
of the insane is a horrible story of brutality and whippings and tor- 
ture in order to expel the demons. Every now and then some intel- 
ligent Christian leader would point out that in Matthew’s Gospel 
the insane were called “lunatics” and that maybe the influence of 
the moon and not of devils was responsible for the madness, and that 
the patient should be treated accordingly. 

It is worth noting that a connection between epilepsy and the 
phases of the moon was believed to exist until comparatively recent 
times. The Greek verb used in Matthew 17 to describe the illness 
of a stricken boy means literally “to be moon-struck.” This is epi- 
lepsy and not mental illness as the Authorized Version suggests. 
Matthew 17: 15 is correctly translated in the Revised Version as 
“epilepsy.” An extraordinarily accurate description of an attack of 
epilepsy is given in Matthew 17 and Luke 9: 38. 

The seizures commenced in early childhood. ‘The fit begins with 
acry. The boy falls down and becomes convulsed—foaming at the 
mouth, grinding his teeth, bruising himself sorely, sometimes falling 
into the fire and sometimes into the water. This description is 
worthy of a modern medical textbook.* 

The Reformers were influenced by the superstitious views of their 
time. Martin Luther attributed many of his maladies and his 
dreams to demons—the flies which lighted upon his books and the 


1 This author has witnessed this occurrence scores of times in the medical hospital where 
he worked for three years as an attendant-nurse. 
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rats which kept him awake at night were supposed to be working 
under demonic instruction. He believed that insanity was caused 
by Satan. 

A medieval scholar who wrote on the subject of demon possession, 
Jean Wier (in De Praestigiis Daemonum . . . published in Basle, 
1568), made an inventory of all known demons and found that in 
the Diabolical Monarchy there are 72 princes, 7,405,926 demons 
divided into 1,111 legions of 6,666 each. ‘That is,” he modestly 
concludes, “apart from errors of calculation.” 


IV 


With this historic background in our minds we may now inquire 
concerning Jesus’ attitude to demon possession and his belief regard- 
ing it. Exorcism was widely practiced among the Jews before the 
Advent of Christ as well as in his day. Three instances of this come 
to mind at once. 


“And if I by Beelzebul cast out devils, by whom do your children 
cast them out? Therefore they shall be your judges” (Matt. 12: 27). 

“And John answered him, saying, Master, we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name, and he followeth not us; and we forbade him, be- 
cause he followeth not us’ (Mark 9: 38). 

“Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorcists, took upon them to 
call over them which had evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus, 


saying, We adjure you by Jesus whom Paul preacheth . . .” (Acts 
19: 13). 
It will be seen from the first quotation “. . . by whom do your 


children cast them out?” that Jesus claimed no exclusive use of the 
power of exorcism and from the other two that the practice of exor- 
cism was widespread. 

Perhaps it should be said at this point that whatever conclusion 
we may reach as to Jesus’ thoughts on the subject of demon posses- 
sion, it is grossly unfair and unjust to charge him with responsibility 
for the cruelties and excesses practiced against the insane because of 
the mistaken notion that mental illness was caused by demons. Not 
only did Jesus not originate these beliefs but even if he accepted 
them, which is still debatable, his whole attitude to the deranged 
people to whom he ministered was one of unfailing gentleness and 
kindness. If the Master’s example had been followed, the tortures 
perpetrated against the insane through centuries of Christian history 
would never have been inflicted. 
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A careful reading of the Gospels reveals the fact that belief in 
demon possession as the cause of disease lingered among the peas- 
antry of Palestine and was shared by the Evangelists. Here are some 
instances of this: 


Dumbness—Matthew 9: 32, Luke 11: 14 
Deafness, dumbness, and epilepsy—Mark 9: 25 
Dumbness and blindness—Matthew 12: 22 
Curvature of spine—Luke 13: 11 
Epilepsy—Mark 1: 26 
In the New Testament we see the characteristic beliefs of contem- 
porary Judaism stripped of their cruder and more exaggerated ele- 
ments: 


The demons hovering about the world are subject to Satan. 

They can enter man and by some superior power or authority can be 
cast out of him. 

The demons can pass into animals, such as swine. 

A man was said to be “possessed with” a devil or “‘to have” or “‘hold”’ 
a demon. 

The demons were able to speak exercising mastery over the vocal or- 
gans of the subject. 


Mark declares (1: 26) that a demon cried out with a loud voice as 
he was expelled by Christ. Several demons can occupy a human be- 
ing at the same time. Seven were cast out of Mary Magdalene by 
Jesus (Luke 8: 2), while the Gadarene demoniac was possessed by a 
legion. Jesus’ own personality was of importance in his exorcisms. 
He placed himself in direct opposition to the kingdom of moral and 
physical anarchy. Faith was necessary and was aided by prayer. 
Sometimes it was the faith of a near relative, such as the father of the 
epileptic boy. At times Jesus relied upon a direct command to the 
demon, 


‘ 


‘. . . Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee, come out of him” 
(Mark 9: 25); ‘“‘be muzzled and depart” (Mark 1: 25). 


The records say, “He cast out spirits with a word and healed all 
who were sick.’ Jesus declared that he did it by the finger or Spirit 
of God (Luke 11: 20; Matthew 12: 28). There was no use made of 
magic formulae. He merely laid his hand upon the woman who had 
been bound by Satan for eighteen years (Luke 13: 13). The power 
of exorcism Jesus bequeathed to his disciples (Matthew 10: 1). 
They effected cures by using his name (Mark 16: 17; Acts 3: 6). 
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“And the seventy returned again with joy, saying, Lord, even the 
devils are subject unto us through thy name” (Luke 10: 17). 
It should be remembered that to an ancient Semite the “name” 
meant “personal power and existence,” hence the presence and might 
of the divine Saviour of the world. 


V 


When we come to our own time we note that as science penetrated 
into primitive societies, evidence and symptoms of demon possession 
have largely vanished. It has no place whatsoever in modern medi- 
cal science. In the work of foreign missions from time to time one 
hears reports of some form of demon possession, and one or two books 
have been written on the subject. For the most part, the facts have 
not been carefully sifted nor has the study employed the scientific 
methods and spirit. 

A few years ago a conference was held in New York City of which 
no report was made to the press. It was on the subject “Spirit Pos- 
session in Africa.” ‘There were thirty-one participants; I was the 
only pastor present. There were fifteen medical doctors, including 
psychiatrists, and about half of this number were medical mission- 
aries. Present also were distinguished representatives of anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, and general medicine. The medical missionaries 
were asked to bring forward some evidence of demon possession. 
No one of them was able to produce a well-authenticated case that 
had come under his own observation or of which he had heard from 
others. One by one the medical missionaties testified that plenty of 
native Africans believed they had demoniacs in their midst but on 
examination it was found that they were suffering from various forms 
of hysteria. Two medical missionaries testified that among the 
Zulus they found cases classed as spirit possession. They suffered 
from loss of voice, sometimes acute pain, and were often in a near 
psychotic condition. ‘They diagnosed most of these cases as hysteria. 
The Zulu witch doctors had considerable success dealing with such 
people, and the missionaries said that these witch doctors were them- 
selves often highly psychic. A distinguished medical missionary de- 
clared that witchcraft is one of the great evils among primitive peo- 
ples of Africa, that some witch doctors would put a curse or spell on 
individuals. He had personally known of death to occur within 
twenty-four hours of the time the spell was placed on a member of 
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the tribe. Sometimes they would pine away for months and then 
die without any physical cause of death being found.* Even natives 
who have been Christians for years are still dreadfully afraid of the 
witch doctors and the spells they inflict. ‘The general consensus of 
opinion appeared to be that most cases of so-called demon possession 
in Africa today are due to one form or another of witchcraft or 
hysteria. 
VI 


Now we come to the vital question: What were Jesus’ thoughts on 
the subject of demon possession, and can his attitude be discovered 
from a study of the Gospel records? In our own time reference to 
demons is couched in symbolic language. While there are few 
Christian pastors or theologians who would believe that the atmos- 
phere about us is peopled with demons and that they inflict many 
evils upon men and women, including diseases, all of us at one time 
or another use phrases such as “demonic forces,” which might be 
carelessly construed as a belief in demonic possession. We have to 
keep this in mind when we speak of Jesus’ ideas on this subject. 

It is sometimes maintained that Jesus did not believe in demons, 
or at least did not believe in the demonic origin of disease, but that 
he accommodated himself to the views of the people of his day and 
of his own disciples. Those who hold this viewpoint contend that 
the sayings of Jesus on this theme have been colored by the prevail- 
ing beliefs of his reporters. ‘To support this contention they point 
out that the properly demonic element is almost wholly absent from 
the Fourth Gospel, though Jesus’ belief in a personal Satan is clearly 
apparent. Those who maintain the accommodation argument point 
to two passages of Scripture to bolster their case. When Jesus re- 
buked the wind and the sea and later the fever from which Peter’s 
mother-in-law suffered, our Lord’s attitude, they say, was a figurative 
concession to the prevailing ideas of the people with whom he was 
dealing. 

Those who argue for the accommodation theory point out too that 
Jesus anointed the eyes of blind men with clay and spittle, which was 
not an uncommon procedure of that day and is said to have been 
used by Vespasian in healing a blind man. It is perfectly obvious 
that he did not need to use these mechanical aids but apparently was 


2 This form of death is similar to what psychiatrists have called “psychic suicide,” where 
a person wills to die on a certain date three or four months away and dies on that date. 
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endeavoring to strengthen the faith of the blind man. If he did this 
in one case, why not in others? It is pointed out again that in no in- 
stance did our Lord oppose the delusions of the mentally-sick people 
with whom he met. By working along with their ideas, he led them 
into wholeness. This is accepted psychiatric practice in our own 
time. His one endeavor was to bring to their darkened souls release 
and peace of mind and heart. 

A diametrically opposed view has been taken by many New Testa- 
ment scholars. They declare that Jesus shared in the prevailing 
Jewish belief in demons. They argue that if Jesus personally used 
the ordinary language of demonology and always acted in accord with 
it and yet all the time held in secret opinions totally at variance with 
those of the people who surrounded him and never revealed these 
opinions by a hint or sign, this would invalidate Christ’s claim to 
candor. They do not suggest, of course, that Jesus shared all the 
ideas of the people of his day with respect to demons. 

There is widespread belief among Christian scholars that our Lord 
did accept the current ideas of his own day and that not only is this 
possible but that it adds to the wonder and depth of his abasement. 
His humanity was so genuine and complete that he shared in the 
cosmic presuppositions of his time. His deity spoke through a true 
humanity—a humanity that was limited during his earthly ministry 
by the conditions which he voluntarily assumed. They quote the 
statement of Paul that Christ, “though he was in the form of God, 
did not count equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied 
himself, taking the form of a servant, being born in the likeness of 
men. And being found in human form he humbled himself. . . .”* 

This at least is sure, that the popular belief in demons is nowhere 
assailed by our Lord. He seems to accept it. He also apparently 
recognized a Satanic activity in the world and appears to believe that 
a personalized evil possesses men and women, though he seemed to 
regard this agency in terms of a single Satanic being. Only once, 
and then in a parable, does he speak of seven other spirits. The ref- 
erence to the demons cast out of Mary Magdalene is made by the 
Evangelist rather than by Jesus. 

Professor Ethelbert Stauffer writes of Jesus: “He trod a completely 
new way of historical behavior for the first time in history, the way 
of radical renunciation of demonic means. God’s work must be car- 


8 Philippians 2: 6-8, R.S.V. 
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ried through exclusively by divine powers.’ * It was easy, therefore, 
for Jesus to refute the accusation of the Pharisees that he drove out 
demons by the aid of the prince of devils, Beelzebul.* Jesus empha- 
sized the supremacy of divine power. He made it clear to his fol- 
lowers, first, that demonic powers are not to be feared, and sec- 
ond, that demons can be cast out by the power of God. Our Lord 
thought of himself as one who was breaking through and scattering 
the power of the devil and his angels and that in himself the King- 
dom of God is present for humanity. 

In contrast to the rituals and magic of the exorcists of his day, Jesus 
needed only to utter a word of command in the power of God. It is 
of the greatest importance to note that, for the first time in history, 
our Lord emphatically denies the divination of the demonic. This 
Greek idea, which was widespread in the ancient world, was a pro- 
ducer of fear. Christ came to release men from fear. Professor G. 
Kittel writes: “Angels and demons are opposites; indeed this opposi- 
tion is carried through in a thoroughgoing manner for the first time 
in the New Testament.” * For the present-day pastor the question 
of demon possession and Jesus’ attitude and thinking on this issue is 
no mere academic discussion. In his ministry of the cure of souls he 
is constantly faced with the fact of evil which takes possession of men 
and women and dominates them. There are many times when he 
will find himself impelled to say, ““One could almost believe that this 
man is possessed with a devil. It seems as if something has come into 
the individual that has changed his personality.’ Consequently, 
some well-educated and intelligent people will still debate whether 
or not belief in demons is entirely illusory. No one will deny that 
in the world of the New Testament this belief was thoroughly inter- 
mixed with superstitious and destructive ideas. Most Christian 
thinkers will agree today that Jesus accepted in part at least the be- 
liefs of his day with respect to demon possession, and there is strong 
indication that he may have accepted the demonic origin of disease. 

Certainly Luke in the 13th chapter of his Gospel from verse 10 
seems to indicate this. He tells us that in the synagogue was a 
woman who had a spirit of infirmity for eighteen years. She was 
bent over and could not fully straighten herself. ‘When Jesus saw 
her, he called her and said to her, ‘Woman, you are freed from your 

4 Die Theologie das Neuen Testaments, p. 105. 


5 Mark 3: 22-27, R.S.V. 
® Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament. 
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infirmity.’ And he laid his hands upon her, and immediately she 
was made straight, and she praised God.”” When our Lord was criti- 
cized for having broken the Sabbath law, he replied, ‘“‘Ought not this 
woman, a daughter of Abraham whom Satan bound for eighteen 
years, be loosed from this bond on the sabbath day?” 

But are these questions after all of supreme importance? Does it 
really matter whether in some particulars Jesus accommodated him- 
self to the beliefs of the day or accepted in part the ideas of the peo- 
ple among whom he lived and ministered? Is not the all-important 
issue: what did Jesus do about these afflicted people? How did he 
deal with this malady that wracked and tortured them? One thing 
is absolutely clear. Jesus demonstrated the reality of God’s power 
over every evil force in the universe and he brought to the sufferers 
release and inner peace. His task as he himself envisioned it was 
not to settle philosophic or medical issues regarding their condition 
but rather to give them deliverance and healing. Even if Jesus had 
denied the existence of demons, what possible relief could that have 
brought to the sufferers? Negations in his day and in ours profit 
nothing. ‘They achieve no work of healing. It is undeniably true 
from the testimony of the Evangelists that Jesus demonstrated his 
power over demonic elements and set their victims free from enthrall- 
ment. Professor T. R. Glover declares that one of the chief accom- 
plishments of Jesus in his earthly ministry was the fact that he de- 
stroyed forever the fear of demons. ‘“They were dismissed,” he says, 
“by Christians as irrelevant and non-entities.”’ 

It appears that in the first century the essence of magic was to be 
able to link the name of a demon with the name of one’s enemy and 
to set the demon on the man. Says Glover, “The Christian would 
reply, ‘Very well, link my name with your demons. Use my name 
in any magic you like. There is a Name that is above every name, 
and I am not afraid.’ That,” he said, “put the demons in their right 
place, and by and by they vanished, dropped out of sight, died of 
sheer inanition and neglect. Wherever Jesus Christ has been, the 
demons have gone.” ‘There is profound truth in Glover’s words. 
If demonology has only a mythological interest for many Christians 
today, this is due as much to Christ’s victory over the powers of dark- 
ness as to the advance of scientific thought. 

Some Churches today, notably the Roman Catholic and the Epis- 
copal, have services of exorcism. If one should meet with a parish- 
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ioner who is firmly convinced that he is possessed of a devil or devils 
and seeks spiritual help, such a service can be used oftentimes effec- 
tively irrespective of whether or not one accepts the particular view 
of demons in the mind of the parishioner. Just so long as the pastor 
has complete faith in the power of God to banish every evil force, he 
can proceed with conviction and authority. 

A prominent New York psychiatrist states that he brought decided 
help and finally complete deliverance to a patient who was obsessed 
with the belief that she was possessed with demons. He employed a 
combination of suggestion and the patient’s own faith in God and in 
the efficacy of prayer. He had previously requested the assistance of 
a Christian minister, but the latter’s efforts failed because he was en- 
tirely too negative and lacking in conviction. 

In the Orthodox Church, on the round sacramental wafer there is 
a cross and the words, “Jesus Christ conquers.” It is by the faith 
expressed in these words that the Christian may confidently face the 
forces of darkness and evil in whatever form they present themselves. 

In the days of his flesh Jesus constantly demonstrated his own 
moral and spiritual superiority over everything that was opposed to 
God. He demonstrated a redeeming power overthrowing and de- 
feating the works of Satan. The people of his day were amazed at 
his authority, for a single word from his lips accomplished more than 
all the incantations and elaborate rituals of priestly and other exor- 
cists. History has given to us nothing more inspiring and sublime 
than the picture from the pen of the Evangelists of the Great Physi- 
cian ministering to sin-sick, disease-ridden, tortured souls, laying his 
hands upon them in benediction and bringing to them the priceless 
boon of God’s peace and healing. 








THE POWER OF CHRISTLIKE LIVING 
By Berta Vassapy 


ODERN depth psychologists and cultural analysts have 
pointed out that contemporary man is in many respects 


the victim of anxiety. He feels that his human existence, 
or at least certain values which he identifies with his own existence, 
are basically threatened and that even if he mobilized all the defense- 
mechanisms at his disposal he could not successfully shield himself 
against the on-rushing waves of life’s anxieties. Thus he becomes 
more and more aware of his own emptiness, loneliness, insecurity, 
and powerlessness. He feels vacuous, empty, because he has never 
cleared with himself the issues of purposeful living. He experiences 
the painful feeling of loneliness because—in the words of André Gide 
—he “suffers from the fear of finding himself alone’’ and so he does 
not find himself at all. He is very definitely an insecure man be- 
cause as a perennial fugitive he is in constant flight from God, from 
his fellowman, and even from his own self. And thus he becomes 
acutely aware of his own powerlessness while trying to find consola- 
tion in the doctrines of fated decline and agnostic nihilism, even if 
accompanied by a self-defeating irresponsibility. 

No wonder that modern man, being haunted by all these pre- 
eminently negative feelings, is responding with such eagerness to the 
“gospel of success” as it is being offered to him in high gear by the 
so-called “cult of reassurance.” * He is encouraged to practice the 
cult of affirmation, to cast out old, dead, unhealthy, and negative 
thoughts, and to feed his mind with nourishing, wholesome, positive 
thoughts. He is assured that, by the power of positive thinking, 
he can overcome all his difficulties, his emptiness, loneliness, and 
powerlessness. He only needs to follow certain “formulas” and 
“techniques,” make a “‘scientific(!) use of prayer,’ and believe that 
God is always ready to comply with his wishful thinking. It is only 


1 We must refer here specifically to the books of Norman Vincent Peale. The title of his 
best selling book, The Power of Positive Thinking, as well as Simeon Stylites’ article in The 
Christian Century (Vol. 72 [1955], No. 1, p. 9) on “The Power of Negative Thinking,” have 
given the writer a new impetus to think through the paradoxical togetherness of negative 
and positive thinking in the context of Christlike living. 
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natural that such a gospel is eagerly welcomed as a wonder-drug by 
the insecure man of our insecure age. 

And yet this alone could not serve as a satisfactory explanation of 
the popularity of this “cult of reassurance.’ After all, the feelings 
of loneliness, emptiness, and insecurity could never be lastingly dis- 
solved by such a religious as well as psychological bootstrap strategy. 
The eager response of our contemporaries to the “psychological pep 
talks’ of this new religious cult must rather be traced back also to 
another, simultaneously prevailing, aspect of man, the sinner. Curi- 
ously enough this other aspect is seldom unveiled by the depth psy- 
chologists and cultural analysts of our day. It seems that one must 
be a Biblical realist and a ruthless theologian in order to have the 
courage to uncover not only the lateral roots, but also the very tap- 
root, of man’s sickness unto death. This other aspect of man could 
be called his cocksure self. There is an internal split, a self-inflicted 
vicious circle in him, consisting in the constant interplay of his in- 
secure and cocksure selves. And the drawing power of this cult 
upon him must find its final explanation in the very fact that in 
striving to overcome his inferiority complexes it merely substitutes 
for them superiority complexes, and instead of cutting through his 
egotism with a demand for repentance and self-denial, unavoidably 
though unintentionally, it rather adds a further momentousness to 
his lurking pride and cocksureness. 


I. NEGATIVE VERSUS PosITIVE THINKING? 


But what should then be done? Should we deny that there is in- 
herent power in positive thinking and stress that exactly the oppo- 
site is true, that real power can be found only in the various patterns 
of negative thinking, in self-depreciation, self-denial, humility, and 
repentance? A demand for a complete about face, for repentance 
and brokenness does indeed belong to the very core of the Gospel 
message. Such a demand, however, is never isolated, but is always 
embedded in the proclamation of a new, divine positiveness; that 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself.” And that 
the same Christ taught his disciples: “Whoever would save his life 
will lose it; and whoever loses his life for my sake and the gospel’s 
will save it” (Mark 8: 35). The first part of this teaching undoubt- 
edly pronounces a judgment upon all sorts of positive thinking that 
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are but human self-assertions, expressions of sheer self-confidence, ac. 
tions based on cocksureness and self-sufficiency. Yet it would be in 
sharp contradiction with the spirit of Jesus were we to find in the sec- 
ond part of his statement merely a contrast drawn between the saving 
power of a negative thinking (“losing one’s life’) on the one hand, 
and the self-deceiving and disappointing power of a positive thinking 
(“saving one’s life”) on the other hand. For according to the whole 
statement of Jesus, it is really not the negative thinking in itself that 
inherently produces in us a saving power. Such a power is rather 
given to it so far as it is made subservient to a new, a divine positive- 
ness: a personal Saviour, and his Gospel of redemption. Christlike 
thinking, and what is even more important, Christlike living, is a 
negative thinking and a negative living but always for the sake of a 
God-given, redeeming positiveness. In electricity the negative and 
positive poles neutralize each other, but it is not so in Christlike 
thinking and living: a paradoxical togetherness of both is rather 
made possible by the very fact that the divine power is translated 
into human power without at the same time giving up its divine 
distinctiveness or annihilating the human nature of the recipient. 
All this happens in and through the point-event of saving faith. 

The two prepositions “in” and “through” used in the last sentence 
are, of course, of equal importance. Because saving faith is at the 
same time something more than merely an isolated point-event. 
Man, as he is involved in the act of saving faith, is not only a “re- 
agent” who responds receivingly to the redemption offered to him 
by God in Christ, but through the very same act he also becomes a 
new agent, a ‘fellow workman for God”’ as his faith necessarily (and 
that means, voluntarily!) brings forth “good works,” though not for 
his own sake, but for the sake of Christ and his Gospel. The mys- 
tery, richness, and the glory of Christlike living will be better appre- 
hended by us (so far as such an apprehension is at all possible!) if we 
try to follow the conception, birth, and development of this paradox- 
ical togetherness of positive and negative thinking (as well as living) 
in the context of saving faith. 


II. Savinc FAITH OVERCOMING FACE SAVING 


The characteristic trait of saving faith, over against what is called 
generic faith, is the awareness of its “givenness.”” In the life of a 
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Christian man it certainly takes the form of an ability which when 
rightly used readily acknowledges that it is not an ability. With 
respect to both its contents and its dynamics it regards itself as the 
free gift of God’s free grace. 

At the very center of its contents is found the teaching concern- 
ing the divine pardon, the reality of the forgiveness of sins, of which 
Luther rightly stated: ‘““The other articles [for example, Creation, 
Jesus as the Son of God, etc.] are rather far from us and do not enter 
into our experience; nor do they touch us. But the article on the 
forgiveness of sins comes into continual experience with us, and in 
daily exercise, and it touches you and me without ceasing. . . . It 
is because of this article that the other articles touch us.” * ‘Thus 
it is not enough, for example, just to give a mere intellectual assent 
to the doctrine of the omnipresence of God. In the forgiveness of 
sins the redemptive presence of God in Christ must be uniquely ex- 
perienced: “That God is there [da] and that he is there for thee [dir 
da| are two different things: he is there for thee when he adds his 
word thereto and says, here thou must find me.” * 

But does everyone necessarily find him? Do all of us carry in the 
innermost recesses of our being something like a hidden feeler or 
antenna which would, so to say, automatically enable us to appre- 
hend the redemptive presence of a pardoning God? “No,” and a 
very emphatic ‘‘No,” is the answer of all evangelical Christians to 
this question. It is much rather the forgiving God himself who 
enables us to accept and to appropriate his redeeming grace. Par- 
don, and the power that enables us to accept that pardon, are com- 
ing to us from the same source. Truth and grace are one in Jesus 
Christ and thus the doctrine of justification by faith in Jesus Christ 
as our Saviour and Lord is and shall always remain the “article of 
the standing and falling Church” which, of course, includes also the 
standing and falling of each one of us as individual Christians. In 
what follows, we venture to give a new interpretation of this eternally 
valid truth. 

In the various phases of the history of human thought many in- 
teresting definitions have been given of man referring, on the one 
hand, to his status of animality, and, on the other hand, to the fact 


2 According to Emil Brunner who quotes these statements of Luther (cf. his Revelation and 
Reason, pp. 150-151, footnote) the whole passage “throws a brilliant light upon the contrast 
between Luther’s Biblical view of faith and the orthodox Catholic view.” 

a W.A., xxiii, 141; quoted by J. S. Whale, The Protestant Tradition (Cambridge, 1955), 
p. 46. 
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that he is also a self-transcending agent. From Seneca comes the 
classic definition: man is a reasoning animal. In other words: the 
human self is a mind and has a body. Other definitions (Carlyle’s, 
Franklin’s, etc.) put him in the realm of purposeful, creative striy- 
ings: man is a tool-making and a tool-using animal. Still another 
one, Edmund Burke’s, stresses his awareness of God: ‘‘Man is by his 
constitution a religious animal.” But, perhaps, the following is the 
most remarkable, especially when it comes to the awareness of our 
moral disturbances: “Man is the only animal that blushes. Or needs 
to” (Mark Twain). 

But does he really blush whenever he should? His life is much 
rather a genuine striving to keep up appearances. And he certainly 
succeeds in developing a beguiling technique of face-saving. We are 
apt to think of face and face-saving as if they were quaint Chinese 
idiosyncrasies, similar to foot-binding. However, writes one who 
has spent many years in China, “if we define face as status, and want- 
ing face as wanting public recognition or acceptance of our status, 
it is almost as integral a part of Western thinking as of Asian.” ‘ 
And as soon as we start speaking of our status in spiritual terms, we 
will be compelled to acknowledge that face-saving is not only an 
Asiatic or a Western, but definitely a solid (and thus a universal) 
trait, and not merely a forgivable human failing but rather the in- 
evitable expression of our sinfulness, our insecurity, as well as our 
pride and cocksureness. It can be analyzed into a three-fold process. 

There is, first of all, the act of domestic or introvert face-saving. 
It is the act of bribing one’s own conscience, and is meant, of course, 
only for home consumption. The second may be called the act of 
extrovert or manward face-saving. It is the selling of lies, the play- 
ing up of vices for virtues in the sight of others. But neither of these 
two could be possible had they not been preceded and accompanied 
by their own mother which then may be called the act of Godward 
or vertical face-saving. It is the most stupid as well as wicked act 
of man the sinner to strive to deceive God and to believe in the suc- 
cess of his Godward camouflage. 

Such a striving, of course, can assume many subtle forms of expres- 
sion. Jesus’ description of the pharisaic attitude of the man who 
used even thanksgiving as an apportunity for boasting of himself is 
the best commentary on this self-disguising wickedness. But Paul's 


4 Peggy Durdin, “ ‘Face’ Is a Basic Issue in Asia” (New York Times Magazine, January 23, 
1955, pp. 7, 52, 60, 62). 
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self-criticism, after his conversion, also unfolds the various factors 


that contributed to his former face-saving righteousness. And even 
a Nietzsche, whose ideal of the superman did not hinder him from 
unveiling some of the most subtle vices of the human soul, could 
write in his book, Beyond Good and Evil, the words: “‘He who de- 
spises himself feels at the same time a certain respect for himself, as 
being a despiser of himself.” The life of the hypocrite is thus a 
constant striving for counterfeit self-respect, for social recognition, 
and above everything else, for self-justification in the sight of the 
Lord. Victor Hugo once rightly observed, ‘““Hypocrisy is nothing 
in fact, but a horrible hopefulness.” ‘The hypocrite constantly hopes 
that nobody will detect his hypocrisy. Such a horrible hopefulness 
must be really the culmination of cocksureness. Yet, on the other 
hand, there would be no face-saving were not man the sinner in con- 
stant flight from himself, from others, and above everything else, 
from God himself. ‘Thus we could also say that “hypocrisy is noth- 
ing, in fact, but a horrible hopelessness.”” It is the symptom of the 
vicious interplay of the insecure and the cocksure man in each one 
of us. And it shall prevail as long as we continue our face-saving 
maneuverings in our encounters with God, our fellowmen, and our 
own self. 

But is there a way out of this vicious circle? Our Christian ex- 
perience assures us that there is. It describes it as saving faith. And 
if I were asked what is meant by this, my answer would be: saving 
faith is just the reverse of the complex act of face-saving. Whoever 
dies and is risen with the Lord is saved by faith, and no longer needs 
to take his refuge in a technique of face-saving. The crisis of facing 
the loss of face is by such a man again and again overcome by a vol- 
untary act of face-renunciation in the sight of the Lord who died for 
him. As Charles Malik so wonderfully voiced this at the Evanston 
Assembly: “On the plane of forgiven sinners, than which nothing is 
more ultimate, we can speak in freedom and without reservation, 
for how can there be any reservation when one is face to face with 
the Cross, where ‘the mystery which was kept secret since the world 
began’ is completely revealed, even to the innermost secrets of our 
own petty hearts.” 

In one of the deep-searching Christian hymns of the nineteenth 
century (Beneath the Cross of Jesus) “two wonders’’ are confessed: 
the wonders of God’s redeeming love and the confessor’s “own 
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worth-lessness.”" These two wonders really belong together: the 
positiveness of God’s forgiving love and the negativeness of man’s 
worth-lessness. But why are they called “wonders” at all? Because 
it is only in and through the Christian experience of forgiveness that 
we can learn that both pardon and power come from the same source, 
and that there is no need for further struggle to prove our own right- 
eousness, our own goodness, and to demonstrate our good works be- 


i 


fore the Lord, our fellowmen, or even before our own self. All our | 


face-savings have been and are steadily cut through by that unique 
divine gift, saving faith. ‘‘For by grace you have been saved through 
faith; and this is not your own doing, it is the gift of God—not be- 
cause of works, lest any man should boast” (Eph. 2: 8-9). 


III. A Hoty INEvITABILITY 


This witness of Paul would, however, be definitely curtailed if we 
neglected to quote also the next verse from the same Epistle: “For 
we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus for good works, 
which God prepared beforehand, that we should walk in them.” 


The awareness of faith-as-a-gift does not eliminate, much rather it | 
demands, the performance of good works. The more it is realized | 


that saving faith is not man’s own doing, the more it compels the 
total reorientation of his whole life. This whole process is well 
described by the Heidelberg Catechism when to its Eighty-sixth 
Question, “Since then we are redeemed from our misery by grace 
through Christ, without any merit of ours, why must we do good 
works?’’, it gives the following threefold answer: “. . . that with 
our whole life we may show ourselves thankful to God for his bless- 
ing, and that he may be glorified through us; then also that we our- 
selves may be assured of our faith by the fruits thereof, and by our 
godly walk we may win others also to Christ.” The first confronts 
us with God; the second with ourselves; and the third with our fel- 
lowmen. There can be no good works without the establishment 
of a right relationship between God and us; then again there are 


no good works without. a certain reassurance of that right relation- | 
ship; and finally we cannot speak of good works without an evan- | 


gelistic and a missionary outreach for others. 
Our right relationship toward God is thankfulness. It is through 
gratitude that the faith-as-a-gift, the awareness of belonging to God, 
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_ js necessarily translated into a faith-that-is-an-ever-new-commitment, 


into a faith-that-is-an-act-of-overcoming, into a faith that is working 
through love, is fulfilled in hope, and brings forth acts of daily 
obedience. Christian faith is a confident trust which responds grate- 
fully to a merciful Father and obediently to a commanding Lord. 
It would be not at all satisfactory to say that the test of true faith 
is sheer obedience. Nor should saving faith be defined as “trust 


_ enough for obedience.” For there are various types of obedience 


that could never serve as a test for Christlike living. There is, for 
example, a grudging obedience; or a self-centered obedience; an 
obedience that is prompted by enlightened self-interest, or by rapid 
calculation. All of them move on a much lower level spiritually 
than does a thankful obedience. The Christian genuineness of an 
obedient attitude is guaranteed only by sheer thankfulness. Divine 
grace [charis] and human thanksgiving [ewcharistia] are necessarily 
correlated. ‘To be a Christian means to live under the constant spell 
and urgency of a holy inevitability: our ever new commitment to 
glorify God with a grateful obedience. 


IV. FArrH IN FAITH? 


In the light of this holy inevitability we can approach now a rather 
delicate problem. It would be utterly poor psychology to speak of 
the power of Christlike living in such a way as if it would mean to 
us and in us solely an uninterrupted involvement in the so-called 
divine-human encounter and would have nothing to do with intro- 
spection, with an encounter of our own self, and with a reassurance 
of our faith by the fruits thereof. Far from it! The confessional 
books of ‘“‘classical Protestantism’ usually refer to good works as 
being not only the fruits of thankfulness but also the fructs of faith. 
And this phrase necessarily implies as well as demands an attitude 
of positive reassurance. ‘This is, however, the point where now the 
question could be raised: ‘Is not, after all, the modern ‘cult of re- 
assurance’ in full harmony with the classical Protestant tradition 
when it promises its followers virtually the same thing, a reassurance 
of their faith through registering the visible results and rewards of it 
in their own achievements, economic, social, or political successes, 
in the powerfulness of their positive thinking?” 

Our answer to this question must be stern and categorical. The 
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faith that is so often referred to by the “cult of reassurance” in most 
cases has very little to do with that saving faith which is the sine qua 
non of true Christlike living. For its object is not primarily a just 
and merciful God, but rather the positively thinking self. It is not 
a faith that implies self-denial, but rather a faith which brings forth 
its fruits through self-confidence, through faith in oneself, through 
faith in faith itself, through faith in the power of one’s own positive 
thinking. Such a faith may temporarily assist many in dissolving 
their insecurity and inferiority complexes but not without the spir- 
itually harmful effects of increasing in them at the same time certain 
lurking superiority complexes and inflating their cocksureness and 


self-righteousness. It may even make a contribution to the survival — 


of American optimism, but the great question is whether our opti- 
mistic bias (which could also be called generic faith) could be identi- 
fied at all with that saving faith which is the gift of God’s grace and 
not of our own doing? 

But what if the exponents of the ‘‘cult of reassurance” confronted 
us with such counter-questions: “‘How can you be assured that the 
works which you regard as good were really the fruits of saving faith 
and not the fruits of your optimistic bias, of self-confidence, of a ven- 
turous spirit? And does your so-called saving faith really prevent 
you from yielding to the temptations of a new type of (perhaps we 
could now call it a Christian) self-righteousness?” It is better to ad- 
mit frankly that by raising such questions they certainly make their 
point; and that one of the reasons for having so many denominations 
is the surviving trend toward a self-righteousness in the life of many 
a Christian. But having admitted all this we must also stress that a 
true Christian is always aware that his faith is steadily mingled with 
unbelief and that he must again and again resist and overcome the 
promptings not only of his insecure but also his cocksure self. And 
he also knows that his involvement in the good fight of faith is a dy- 
namic composite of two on-going movements. One of them was 
mentioned at an earlier point: it is the movement from an awareness 
of faith-as-a-gift, through thankfulness, toward a faith-that-is-an-ever- 
new-commitment. But the other movement is equally necessary: 
the movement which heads exactly in the opposite direction as it 
leads from faith-in-action, from faith-as-an-ever-new-commitment, or 


we could even say, from good works as fruits of our faith-in-action, | 


through penitence, back to faith-as-a-gift, back to the active accept- 
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ance of a faith-that-is-not-of-our-own-doing. In this twofold move- 
ment we can discern the mystery as well as the power of true Chris- 
tian living. As the exclamation of the father of a sick boy whom 
Jesus healed has so wonderfully voiced it: “I believe, help my un- 
belief” (Mark 9: 24). 

From grace, through thankfulness, to the fruits of faith or good 
works, then from our always imperfect works, through penitence, 
back again to faith-as-a-free-gift-of-God’s-grace, such is the innermost 
dialectic of a Christian’s life! But is there here a possibility for 
progress at all? Or should we speak of a Christian’s life in the same 
terms as an American sergeant tried to describe a certain rather stag- 
nant period of the Korean war. When he saw that he and his men 
were in and out of a Korean town at least three or four times, and 
that the battle was still going on without their getting anywhere, he 
finally exclaimed: “I begin to feel like a yo-yo!” 

Is the Christian but another “yo-yo,” constantly tossed to and fro 
between the Creator and the Adversary? The apostles and the re- 
formers thought of him in a very different way. Paul, for example, 
brought to a conclusion his famous chapter on the resurrection with 
the following appeal: ‘“Therefore, my beloved brethren, be steadfast, 
immovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, knowing that 
in the Lord your labor is not in vain” (I Cor. 15: 58). And in Refor- 
mation theology one can find not only the voice of a hope-beyond- 
despair or a trustful despair (desperatio fiducialis) but also the posi- 
tive clues to a “practical consideration” (syllogismus practicus).° 
However imperfect our good works may be, the reformers still re- 
garded them as “the marks of our calling.” As Calvin expressed it: 
“Those whom God’s mercy has destined to the inheritance of eternal 
life, he, in his ordinary dispensations, introduces to the possession of 
it by good works.’’ This does not mean, of course, that their good 
works were perfect. But rather that God embraces them with pa- 
ternal benignity. And if a Christian really trusts in this benignity, 
and again and again is apt to flee to the “asylum of God’s mercy,” 
then and only then his good works, however imperfect they may be, 
will still prove to be “steps toward immortality” (gradus ad immor- 
talitatem).° 


5 For a theological appraisal of the phrase syllogismus practicus see W. Niesel, Syllogismus 
Practicus? in Aus Theologie und Geschichte, Festgabe fiir E. F. K. Miiller, 1933; Heinz Otten, 
Calvin’s Theologische Anschauung von der Praedestination, 1938; and especially Karl Barth, 
Die Kirchliche Dogmatik, 11/2, pp. 121 and 367-375. 

6 Institutes, III, xiv, 21; xvii, 15. 
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V. THE VENTURE OF PROTEST 


The power of Christlike living will have to manifest itself also in 
the social dimension of our human existence. If thankful obedience 
toward God proved to be the testing ground of the divine-human 
encounter, and if the falling back to faith as a gift of God’s grace 
turned out to be the result of a redemptive self-assessment, the Chris- 
tian way of encountering our fellowmen, our witnessing, godly walk 
whereby we can win others also to Christ, will have to be described 
as an ever new venture of protest. 

At this point the enriching togetherness of positive and negative 
thinking (and living) comes to light in a new splendor. For the 
power of Christlike living manifests itself most apparently in the 
right handling of the two-edged sword of our protesting attitude 
which is the only way of communicating the Gospel to others. It 
enables us to do two things (cf. II Cor. 10: 3-6): (1) to take every 
thought captive to obey Christ (this being done by our protesting 
for the truth, i.e., for Christ) as we endeavor to discharge the min- 
istry of reconciliation; and (2) to destroy arguments and every proud 
obstacle to the knowledge of God (this being accomplished by the 
protesting against attitude of our holy maladjustment toward our 
social environment which could also be called a healthy non-con- 
formity). It is then through such a protesting for (which is also a 
protesting against) attitude that Christians are empowered to “turn 
the world upside down,” yet at the same time to hold the (same) 
world together. Thus, even the seemingly least important good 
deeds of their lives assume world-embracing (ecumenical) implica- 
tions. 

And as Christians endeavor to carry on their ecumenical mission 
of protest, they will repeatedly learn that it is a liberating and a 
power-releasing inevitability for the Church of Christ to be both 
against and for the world, to be both a beachhead and a bridge. To 
bear witness to the exclusiveness of Christian truth, but at the same 
time also to the inclusiveness of Christian love. To tell the world 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, but to speak 
it and to do it always in the spirit of self-giving love. 

John Wesley looked upon the whole world as if it had been his 
own parish. Similarly all those who wish to participate in this ecu- 
menical venture of protest must regard the historic Protestant article 
of the priesthood of all believers not merely as a formal doctrinal 
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principle, but rather as an ecumenical responsibility and an evan- 
gelistic opportunity. “Every Christian a Christ to the other man” 
(Jeder Christ dem andern ein Christus), this demand of Luther must 
be spelled out today in the name of a cosmic Christ. In and through 
the deeds of protest the Gospel must be transmitted from person to 
person, from generation to generation, from continent to continent. 
And the deeper our plunge into the meaning of the Gospel (to use 
a classic phrase of Philip Schaff) the more shall we be enabled to 
discern in each man “the brother for whom Christ died,” and the 
more shall we be urged by the power of Christlike thinking and liv- 
ing to keep on moving beyond our own race, our own nation, and 
last but not least, beyond our own denomination. 











THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 


By Hucu T. Kerr 


THEOLOGY IN RUSSIA 


Considerable attention has been given to the visit to Russia made 
last March by nine Churchmen representing the National Council 
of Churches. The reports have understandably stressed impressions 
of general religious life among the Russian people as well as the is- 
sue of State-Church relations. In a personal interview with Dr. 
Eugene C. Blake, Stated Clerk of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
who is President of the National Council and served as Chairman 
of the Russian delegation, I have had occasion to ask some questions 
pertaining more specifically to the theological situation in Russia, 
and some comments on this subject may be of interest. 

The delegation learned that there are eight theological schools of 
the Orthodox Church, and, at a higher level, two academies, one at 
Zagorsk and one at Leningrad, both of which were visited by the 
U. S. Churchmen. There are apparently more candidates for the 
priesthood than can be accommodated, partly because there are so 
few churches in Russia. It was pointed out that fewer sons of priests 
are entering the theological schools than ever before. This was 
taken to be a good sign since sons of priests formerly had no other 
jobs open to them. Priests, by the way, are expected to marry, 
whereas Bishops must be unmarried. This creates a curious ec- 
clesiastical situation, for it means that Bishops ordinarily have had 
no direct parish experience. 

At Zagorsk the delegation was shown a schedule of names and 
times for students to take part in celebrating the Liturgy—a sort of 
practicum for learning the details of the three-hour service. At 
Leningrad students were reading and writing in the library, and a 
list of theses dealing mainly with the Greek Fathers was examined. 
There was no evidence of recent theological literature, either Rus- 
sian or otherwise, and the delegation received the distinct impres- 
sion that there is nothing in Russia remotely comparable to the kind 
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of theological revival in other parts of the world. Some of the Rus- 
sian Churchmen, however, expressed a wish that books from the 
West might be sent to the theological schools, and there is a possi- 
bility that this can be done. 

Writing and publishing are, of course, restricted in the sense that 
the Church would have to undertake the economic burden of such 
a project, and the sale of books would be limited to the candle-booths 
within the local church buildings. Apparently a new edition of the 
Bible, the first for several decades, is being prepared. But there is 
not much tradition of Bible-reading or study in Orthodoxy, and what 
lay education there is seems to be largely in the sacraments, the lit- 
urgy, and the ancient dogmas of the Church. Some instruction is 
given through sermons, but preaching is not a regular part of the 
worship service. ‘There are no organized Sunday Schools or youth 
groups except as priests may go to the homes of children and young 
people. The worship services are dominated by women, as much as 
80% of the congregation, with very few children in evidence, partly 
perhaps because of the crush of people who, of course, stand tightly 
packed throughout the three-hour service. 

Opposition to atheistic propaganda is indirect rather than direct, 
although in one of the theological schools a lecture was being given 
denouncing the materialistic position of Herbert Spencer. The ex- 
istence of the Churches and the worship services are, of course, force- 
ful reminders that not all are atheists. But there is no direct attack 
upon atheism, and one spokesman indicated the agreed distinction 
between science which involves reason, on the one hand, and religion 
which involves emotion, on the other. 

The delegation had some contact with representatives of other 
Churches, mainly the Christian Baptist Fellowship, which is the larg- 
est non-Orthodox group. These have a German connection in the 
south and a Plymouth Brethren link in the north. But the total 
Protestant influence, theologically, is no more vital or relevant than 
is Orthodoxy. 

The picture of theological life in Russia is gloomy and dismal as 
compared with the activity, for example, in Western Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism. Worse still was the obvious misunder- 
standing on the part of the Russian Churchmen regarding Western 
Christendom. The delegation from the U. S. achieved some success 
in initiating inter-Church conversation. That is what it went for, 
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and it is to be hoped that this is only the start of a deeper and more 
extensive understanding and fellowship. 


TWO DILEMMAS 


In the rapidly accumulating literature on theological education, 
two recent surveys appearing about the same time are typical of the 
kind of problems being faced in our day. Each presents a “di- 
lemma’’—one from the point of view of theological curriculum and 
the other from the point of view of the minister’s life and work. 
The first is discussed in “Bulletin #5” of the committee headed by 
H. Richard Niebuhr called Theological Education in America (see 
THEOLOGY Topay, January, 1955, pp. 532 f.; January, 1956, pp. 
513 f£.). The Bulletin is entitled “Toward the Reorganization of 
Theological Education.” It announces that a final report will be 
published later in the year but that it seems desirable at this time 
to indicate some of the problems of theological curriculum and what 
solutions are being proposed. 

The “dilemma” of the curriculum is simply that all the important 
subjects claiming attention cannot be squeezed into a three-year 
course of study. The Bulletin estimates that “if the theological 
schools could teach everything that they regard as a desirable part 
of the curriculum and could give as much time to each subject as 
seems desirable, the present period of study would need to be in- 
creased by 145% or to seven and a half years.” 

Four attempts to deal with this problem are suggested. ‘The first 
is the “four-year” plan which would add one more year to the course 
so that further attention could be given to the newer subjects that 
have made inroads into the traditional curriculum. The Bulletin, 
however, feels that this plan “confronts almost insuperable obstacles,” 
for it would mean reducing the number of graduates by one-fourth 
unless seminary facilities could be greatly expanded. This is the 
strongest and most persuasive argument against this plan that has so 
far appeared, and the committee asserts bluntly that this ‘would 
seem to constitute a threat to theological education.”” A second pro- 
posal insists that pre-theological training in college be improved. 
But the fact is that the seminaries cannot do very much about this. 
A third solution, already in the experimental stage, is the “‘intern- 
ship” plan whereby a student takes a year out to get intensive prac- 
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tical experience in the field. This has both advantages and dis- 
advantages—the latter being mostly in the area of oversight and 
supervision, the same sort of problem, incidentally, faced by medical 
internship. ‘The fourth approach, apparently highly recommended 
by the committee, is some sort of post-B.D. summer school which 
would permit recently graduated ministers on the field to return 
for practical courses not now adequately covered in the three-year 
curriculum. ‘This suggests some promising innovations, particularly 
of an ecumenical nature, but there are also difficulties paralleling 
the four-year plan. Unfortunately the committee has been so far 
mainly concerned with quantitative problems; we may eagerly await 
the final report which will presumably also deal with the qualitative 
issues of theological education. 

The second “‘dilemma” referred to above has to do primarily with 
the minister’s life and work. It is stated succinctly in an article by 
Samuel W. Blizzard, ‘““The Minister’s Dilemma,” in the annual theo- 
logical issue of The Christian Century (April 25, 1956). Dr. Bliz- 
zard is a sociologist, on leave from Pennsylvania State University, 
studying the contemporary ministerial situation under a grant from 
the Russell Sage Foundation. In connection with a survey of 690 
Protestant clergymen, Dr. Blizzard finds that such ministers “face a 
basic dilemma.’ ‘The dilemma is this: ““The theology they hold and 
the seminary instruction they received place the roles they perform 
in the parish in one priority order. But they actually spend most 
of their time doing those things they feel are least important.” 

Thus, for example, if preaching comes first in a particular min- 
ister’s understanding of his vocation as well as in his theological train- 
ing, it may well be that in his parish life and work what actually 
comes first is organization and administration. As a result, the 
norms of “importance, effectiveness, and enjoyment’ create unrest 
and dissatisfaction for the minister in his daily work. Dr. Blizzard 
avoids the temptation to suggest that because of this dilemma more 
attention must be given to the “practical” disciplines, although that 
is obvious to some extent. As a matter of fact, it may be observed 
that the minister has no monopoly on this sort of dilemma. It is 
part of the problem of existence in our times that “importance, ef- 
fectiveness, and enjoyment” seldom correspond with routine daily 
living. 
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RELIGION FOR FESTIVE OCCASIONS 


It is a temptation at times to make cynical remarks regarding the 
so-called “return to religion” in the U. S., especially when commer- 
cial interests take advantage of the situation. Recently a note from 
a California publishing company announced that it was providing 
napkins and place mats appropriately printed with a religious motif. 
Each table mat, etc., has printed on it a brief phrase, such as, “Count 
Your Blessings,” ““Those Whom God Hath Joined Together,” “Great 
Is Thy Faithfulness,” “Christmas Greetings,” ““The Lord Bless Thee 
And Keep Thee,” “Praise God From Whom All Blessings Flow,” and 
“God Is Great; God Is Good.” An additional item with the words 
“God Doth Provide” will be available for the coming Thanksgiving 
season, apparently anticipating God’s providence to provide the tur- 
key and all the trimmings, or, perhaps more accurately, merely an- 
ticipating the continuing economic prosperity of the country! 


CIVIL DEFENSE AND THE CLERGY 


There is being held during the next several months a series of spe- 
cial courses designed for clergymen given under the auspices of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration at the Staff College in Battle 
Creek, Michigan. According to information received, the purpose 
of the conferences is to alert the clergy to the problems of civil de- 
fense and to enlist their support and encouragement for its educa- 
tional program. “Attention will be given to the ideological and 
spiritual conflict between Soviet Communism and American Democ- 
racy. ‘This portion of the presentation is predicated on the concept 
that basically the conflict between Communism and Democracy is a 
conflict of ideas, and on the acknowledgment that religion and athe- 
istic Communism cannot coexist.” Just what this last phrase implies 
is not clear, and it would be interesting to know to what extent it 
represents the point of view of the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. Are they not now coexisting? 

In the brochure provided by the FCDA, we read, “Our statesmen 
agree with our clergymen that our Nation’s survival and well-being 
depend on spiritual forces rather than on physical forces.”” ‘There 
follow short quotations from President Eisenhower, Secretary Dulles, 
and Woodrow Wilson (perhaps for the benefit of the Democrats). 
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According to Mr. Val Peterson, the Administrator of FCDA, “Civil 
defense is essentially a welfare program. It makes plans and pro- 
vides means so that in time of disaster every American can put into 
practice the divine injunction to ‘Love thy neighbor.’ ” 

The present program for clergymen is being developed by the Na- 
tional Civil Defense Staff College and the Religious Affairs Office. 
There is no charge for tuition, but each clergyman takes care of his 
own accommodations and meals while attending the conference. 
The subjects to be discussed include a wide range of items dealing 
with civil defense, plus a topic defined as “Christianity and Com- 
munism Contrasted,”’ and ‘““The Nature and Characteristics of Our 
Adversary.” A somber and grim note is contained in the theme 
“Mass Burials, Identification of Dead, Reburial.’’ For further in- 
formation write to the FCDA, Staff College, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


SIGNS AND SYMBOLS 


In the current revival of interest in symbolism as it pertains to 
philosophy, psychology, language, religion, etc., a distinction is fre- 
quently made between sign and symbol. The former is an acci- 
dental, contrived, but agreed way of expressing some reality, as the 
traffic light stands for a policeman directing the flow of traffic; the 
latter, however, is not artificial but actually participates in the reality 
seeking expression and thus the symbol not only signifies but suggests 
by opening up deeper dimensions of understanding. 

Sign and symbol can overlap, and in religion this is very common. 
For example, the ‘“‘fish’”’ is frequently used in Christian literature 
and architecture as a representation of Christ. ‘The popular deriva- 
tion of this symbol (in this case really a “sign’’) is that the Greek 
word for fish, ix@és, is an acrostic made up of the initial letters of 
the Greek phrase, ‘Ingots Xpicrds Ocod Tids Dwrhp (“Jesus Christ, 
God’s Son, Saviour”). This is obviously accidental; there is no cor- 
respondence between the fish and Christ other than the contrived 
linguistic one. As a matter of fact, this “sign” was a relatively late 
one in developing, and, prior to the acrostic form, the fish (and its 
natural habitat—water) had a wide, deeply symbolic meaning in Bib- 
lical as well as non-Biblical life and thought. Thus the fish (water, 
sea, etc.) was symbolic of mystery, on the one hand, and life and fer- 
tility, on the other hand. Biblical thought makes much of this, as 
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in the Creation (“Let the waters bring forth swarms of living crea- 
tures”), the passing through the Red Sea, Jonah, the disciples as 
“fishers of men,” baptism, etc. 

These random reflections are prompted by the reading of a little 
book by Damasus Winzen, O.S.B., called Symbols of Christ (P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y., $2.50). It 
is a suggestive and “symbolic” treatment of ten Old Testament and 
ten New Testament figures associated with the person and work of 
Christ. For the Old Testament, we read of the seal, the tree, the 
mountain, the burning bush, the serpent, the star of Jacob, the rod 
of Jesse, the key of David, the cornerstone, the sun. And for the 
New Testament, we have the lamb, the door, the lamp, the fountain, 
the vine, the grain of wheat, bread, the pearl, the fish, and Alpha and 
Omega. The book is beautifully printed, and the author knows the 
literature of symbolism. There are some specifically Roman Catho- 
lic associations which the Protestant could not accept, but, on the 
whole, the book is a rewarding experience and indicates incidentally 
how the Biblical symbolism may be used to good expository and 
homiletical purpose. 


TTHEOLOGY FOR LAYMEN 


Two publishing houses are at present involved in preparing a 
series of small volumes for lay men and women on the great theo- 
logical issues of Christian faith. ‘The Association Press, which is 
the publication department of the Nationai Council of YMCA’s, 
has announced a plan to publish paperback volumes to be called 
‘Reflection Books.’’ ‘These will begin to appear early in 1957 at 
the rate of six items a year, and will include reprints, condensations, 
and original material. Already under way is the Westminster Press's 
‘“‘Layman’s Theological Library.’’ In the Foreword to this series, 
Robert McAfee Brown, who serves as Editor and who is Associate 
Professor of ‘Theology at Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
says the books will try to “remind the layman that he is a theologian. 
. . . It is the occupation of every Christian, the moment he begins 
to think about, or talk about, or communicate, his Christian faith. 
. . . He can never avoid theology; if he refuses to think through his 
faith, he simply settles for inferior theology.” ‘The intention, it 
would appear, is not to write or prepare a special kind of theology 
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for laymen but to translate the Church’s theology in words and ways 
which they can understand. Among other things the series will 
urge the layman to commit himself to something more than “reli- 
gion in general.” 

The second volume in the series, Modern Rivals to Christian 
Faith, by Cornelius Loew, Associate Professor of Religion at Lake 
Forest College, Illinois, takes up in one chapter, “The Return to 
Religion,” the peril of a “religion in general” which is something 
less than the full-orbed Christian Gospel. Deeply critical of what 
is sometimes called “‘Pealism” as a quasi-religious expression of our 
success-dominated culture and also of Billy Graham who is “just the 
kind of person Norman Vincent Peale tells us we can become,” the 
author raises, but does not answer, several pertinent questions. 
“What is going on in the churches to which people are ‘returning’? 
What is happening ‘inside Christianity,’ where it is precisely Chris- 
tian believers who face the most subtle temptation of all—the tempta- 
tion to clothe the worship of something less than God in the garments 
of the Christian faith? Is there real debate and inner struggle among 
Christians in the churches concerning the nature and meaning of the 
Christian faith?” 








THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By E. G. HomriGHausEN 


CHURCHMEN VISIT RUSSIA 


The ten-day visit of nine representative Churchmen from the 
United States with Churchmen in Russia during March, 1956, was 
one of the most significant events to take place in recent Church his- 
tory. ‘The delegation was received without hostility; indeed, every 
courtesy was shown to its members. The great newspapers of Rus- 
sia, Pravda, Izvestia, and Trud, gave accurate reports of the event. 
Throngs of people welcomed the deputation in public and in Church 
services. ‘The visit was a matter of interest not only to Christians in 
Russia but to representatives of the state as well. Entertainment was 
officially provided, as is attested by the fact that the team was put up 
in the hotel usually reserved for diplomats and distinguished Com- 
munist visitors from abroad. It was reported by Paul B. Anderson, 
one of the representatives, that the team could have visited even the 
“head of the government” if it had been requested. 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, head of the delegation, and president of 
the National Council of Churches, maintained that the visit was in 
the interest of establishing relations between Christians in the United 
States and Russia. As Christians, the members of the team were 
committed to a mission of understanding and good will. While 
there was much discussion about peace and the relation of Church 
and state, the major emphasis of the discussions between Russian 
and American Churchmen was carried on from the Christian posi- 
tion. 

Of course, a great chasm had to be overcome before understanding 
could take place. The world of Russian Orthodoxy is quite differ- 
ent from the world of American Protestantism. Many years of sepa- 
ration, intensified by cultural difference and ideological conflict, has 
widened the gap. Only one member of the American team was able 
to speak and understand Russian. ‘Typical of the differences in the 
use of words, was the translation into Russian of the term, ‘Policy 
and Strategy Committee” of the National Council of Churches, to 
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read the “Politics and War Committee”! And the Orthodox con- 
ception of the relation of its Christian faith to culture in Orthodoxy 
is quite different from that of many American Churches. 

Discussions were held on the subjects of peace, the freedom of the 
Churches to fulfill their mission, and on theological education. The 
Americans called on Georgi Karpoff, government liaison officer be- 
tween the Church and the state and they were entertained by him at 
a lavish dinner which included Ambassador Bohlen among the guests. 
A visit was made to the theological seminary at Zagorsk. An ex- 
change of memoranda revealed common points of agreement regard- 
ing many aspects of faith and practice, and pointed towards further 
study regarding ways and means by which Christians in the two na- 
tions might grow together and work together for peace. After wor- 
shipping in Orthodox and Baptist Churches the delegation visited 
Leningrad before returning to the United States. 

What was really accomplished through this visit? Refugees from 
behind the iron curtain have protested against the whole procedure. 
And not a few Christians in the American Churches are fearful that 
the venture will be used by the Soviet regime to promote its cause. 
The members of the team were well aware of these difficulties. “They 
were aware of the risk, but they felt that as Christians they must seek 
to make contact with the Christians of Russia. And in all their dis- 
cussions they made their positions firm and clear. ‘Their objectives 
were limited, but they accomplished their mission. The way is now 
open to “future correspondence and other exchanges.” 

They learned about the twenty thousand parishes, thirty-five thou- 
sand priests, sixty-nine monasteries and convents, and the fifty mil- 
lion Christians of the Russian Church. They learned about the 
Lutherans, Methodists, Reformed, and Baptists in Russia. They 
came into personal encounter with leaders of the Church and state. 
They clarified and defined their differences on peace, worship, youth 
work, theological education, Christian education, religious freedom, 
religious literature, and the mission of the Church. They came 
away with an understanding of the situation of the Church in Com- 
munist Russia. They learned about the separation of Church and 
state in Russia, and the way in which the Church must support it- 
self by the sale of candles and the voluntary gifts of its members. 
They dissolved misunderstandings regarding the attitude of Ameri- 
can Churches towards the World Council for Peace and the Stock- 
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holm Peace Appeal, as well as the relation of “capitalism” to the 
Churches in America. 

But they also came away realizing that only a first step had been 
taken in a process of discussion which will be continued when the 
Russian delegation visits the Churches in America in June. 

Several matters in particular have been stressed by the delegation. 
First, the Russian Churches are allies with all Churches in their stand 
for faith in God as opposed to atheistic materialism and secular edu- 
cation. Religious education is severely limited in Russia, and it con- 
fronts a militant scientific education. Perhaps the greatest problem 
confronted by the delegation was the rather restricted conception of 
the mission of the Church as held by Russian Orthodoxy, a view that 
is shared by other communions as well. 

It is to be hoped that the same courtesy will be shown to the Rus- 
sian Churchmen when they visit the United States which was shown 
to the American Churchmen in Russia. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE ARTS 


The Department of Worship and the Arts of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches has issued a statement on the relation of Christianity 
and the fine arts which it proposes as a study document on the sub- 
ject. Starting with the assumption that the “full scope of Christian 
life and work inevitably includes attention to the arts in all their 
contemporary forms,’ it proceeds to set forth in a clear and masterly 
way, the obvious religious and theological significance of the arts, 
whether old or new, good or bad, and their peculiar nature as “car- 
riers of meaning and value in our society as in all societies.” Wor- 
ship and the arts are inseparable in the light of the significance of 
the symbol for ideational meaning and aesthetic appreciation and 
expression. 

The Church should have a group of men and women who are 
qualified to interpret the significance of contemporary art for the 
believer to make contact with influential movements of our time 
in art, architecture, music, literature and criticism. Such a group 
should study the problem, build bridges of conversation with secu- 
lar groups, open channels for its witness and impact in the life of 
the Churches as well as in society. Traditional views of the rela- 
tion are no longer sufficient, though they still have their places. 
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Such a study is of especial importance to theological education so 
as to give the minister competence in the ecclesiastical arts, to fur- 
ther his personal culture, and to enhance his skill. ‘The Church 
would thereby get beyond its negative attitudes towards the moral- 
ity of art and the problem of censorship. And the encounter of the 
Gospel with the world requires of the Christian leader a deep ap- 
preciation of the symbolic expressions of culture. Only through 
such a knowledge can the Church relate itself to the culture of the 
times and make its witness effective. 

What is more, the inward character of a civilization is best known 
by the poet, the artist, the novelist, the architect, the musician, the 
dramatist; they ‘‘mirror’’ the times. ‘They speak of “the dehumani- 
zation of society, the impersonality of wide areas of life, the loss of 
community with the consequent vulnerability of many to the appeal 
of inadequate forms of community; the alienation and anxiety which 
find expression in scapegoating and hysteria; the dissolution of older 
loyalties and ideals which leaves men without footing as they seek to 
orient their lives constructively.” 

In the light of this situation, this statement enunciates five major 
tasks for the Church: 

“(1) The first task of the Church in the area of the arts is to know 
contemporary culture and its expressions and through them to know 
our time more fully. 

(2) The second task of the Church in the area of the arts is to as- 
sess and interpret them in terms of Christian criteria. 

“(3) A third task of the Church in the area of the arts is to con- 
tribute directly to the health and vitality of the arts and the proper 
understanding of the vocation of the artist. 

“(4) A fourth task for the Church in the area of the arts is to heal 
the breach that has arisen between the religious institution and those 
chiefly identified with the arts in our society. 

(5) A final task of the Church in the area of the arts is to bear 
witness to the common ground to which both religion and the arts 
refer.” 

This promises to be a valuable study of Christianity and the arts, 
not in any narrow sense, but of their relation to the more compre- 
hensive problems which have to do with the symbols and values of 
our society and the vehicles of communication in our culture. 
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EVANGELISM IN CANADA 


Every year the Board of Evangelism and Social Service of the 
United Church of Canada publishes a comprehensive and provoca- 
tive volume on the state of evangelism and social service in that 
Church. For 1955 the report bears the title Boldness in the Streets. 
Last year, it bore the title, Fellowship or Fission. For anyone wish- 
ing to understand the social situation which the Canadian Churches 
confront in their task of evangelism, here is a wealth of information. 
Copies may be secured through the offices of the United Church at 
299 Queen Street West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Boldness in the Streets contains major addresses delivered to the 
Board at its annual meeting by the Moderator of the Church and 
other outstanding ministers and national leaders. It also includes 
reports of the secretaries, as well as addresses and excerpts and re- 
prints of major utterances and articles on the subjects of evangelism, 
moral issues, social problems, international affairs, homes and insti- 
tutions. Such subjects as the following are treated: theology and 
evangelism, suburbia and the Churches, the Gospel of work in Scot- 
land, the Marian cult, waterfront evangelism, the Church and the 
prisoner, Christian marriage in a multi-cultured and multi-racial so- 
ciety, the Sunday sports issue in Winnipeg, the drug traffic, Cana- 
dian’s use of alcoholic beverages, gambling, “‘race”’ in the United 
States, state legislature on comic books, the wheat pool policy, the 
United Church and immigration, women on pay rolls, automation, 
atoms for peace, the visit of the Russian Church delegation, the rec- 
ognition of Red China, and many other pertinent discussions of 
Canadian life. 

Included in it is the state of the Church and its place and influence 
in the life of the nation. The report “pulls no punches” and makes 
no sentimental apologies for the state of the existing Church. The 
supreme mission of the Church is here related to the task of total per- 
sonal and social redemption. The opening sentence is an exposition 
of Boldness in the Streets based on Acts 4: 13, “Now when they be- 
held the boldness of Peter and John and had perceived that they 
were unlearned and ignorant men, they marvelled: and they took 
knowledge of them that they had been with Jesus.” It reads— 


‘The Street” in the title of this Report is any artery of traffic that 
cuts through our cultural, social, religious and economic life. Along 
these streets restless, aspiring men and women move, seeking happt- 
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ness, satisfaction and security. Along these too, the Church moves 
proclaiming the Gospel of Jesus Christ, bearing witness to His sav- 
ing power, and exercising its ministry of good works and unselfish 
service. 

“This is no day for the timid. Boldness in the proclaiming of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, in a changing world; boldness in bearing wit- 
ness in the face of the challenge from godless ideologies; and courage- 
ous, reckless expenditure of good works for the world’s hungry in 
body and soul, is the need of the hour. In these pages will be found 
evidence of such vision, boldness and courage.” 

The United Church will inaugurate its National Evangelistic Mis- 
sion in 1956, with Dr. Alan Walker, leader of the Mission to the Na- 
tion in Australia as the keynote speaker for the first mass meeting in 
the Windsor Arena, on September 16, 1956. 


“SUBURBIA” 


The Church, it seems, moves from crisis to crisis. In the United 
States at least, it once confronted the economy of want; now it has to 
reckon with “the economy of abundance.” What does the Church 
do and preach in a time of plenty? How shall a comfortable man 
get into the Kingdom of God? 

An aspect of this “economy of abundance” is the phenomenon 
known as the suburb. Here live the so-called middle class of peo- 
ple who enjoy a certain kind of social and intellectual life which is 
unique. In a sense, they have arrived at a comfortable stage of liv- 
ing. They own or are in the process of buying their own homes; 
they have escaped from the congestion of the city and yet are near 
enough to appropriate its benefits; they send their children to newly- 
built and well-equipped schools. Residents of suburbia, while con- 
formists to the dress and speech and habits of living of their kind, 
possess a certain sophistication. ‘They are activists on the one hand 
and yet detached isolationists on the other hand. Their lives are 
not deeply-rooted. 

Suburbia has its many and its growing Churches; it has people to 
attend them and work in them. Its parents are interested in do- 
ing Church work. The number of families attending suburbia’s 
Churches is surprisingly large. Nor is there any lack of leadership 
in its Churches. 

What, then, is wrong with the people of suburbia? Information 
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Service, the publication of the Research Department of the National 
Council of Churches, finds that the suburb “‘is a threat to the church’s 
witness to Christ’s lordship. Suburbia has introduced the concept 
of success into the very center of church life.” It states that— 


“Advancement, monetary and numerical extension of power—these 
are the criteria by which suburbia measures all things. Most church 
programmes are now burdened with endless haphazard activity in the 
service of success so defined. The task of the churches as witnesses 
to Christ’s lordship and to the power of the cross has been submerged. 
Clergy and laity alike are infected with the advancement ideology 
out of which they have grown... . 

“ Salvation’ and ‘redemption’ are disturbing to suburbia. These 
words disturb every one, of course, but suburbia sees them as repre- 
senting sticky, non-active, old-fashioned Christianity. . . . Whatever 
the reason, the biblical faith is rarely met with in suburbia despite 
growing church membership and activity. . . . 

“The church’s insulation from the world was not created by sub- 
urbia; it has simply found its consummation there. In a sense, sub- 
urbia expresses most fully the secularization of life which has accom- 
panied industrialism. It represents the final step in the seculariza- 
tion of the church and in the isolation of Christianity from man’s 
struggle for bread... . 

“Suburban domination may well be God’s word of judgment upon 
us as his church. For our trespasses and complacency we have been 
delivered to Babylon. Yet the gospel is a word of hope and deliver- 
ance that can still open up and transform hearts bent on advancement 
and individual success. Such a conversion of suburban leadership 
would be the beginning of a new Christian era. If and when it 
comes, it will be by the impact of Christ’s judgment and grace, and 
not by more activity. May this word be heard in the churches!” 


What was once the peculiar temptation of the so-called “rich”’ has 
now become the temptation of a whole class of people; indeed, it will 
be the temptation of the people living in an “economy of abundance” 
which will increasingly come into being. How hardly shall those 
who are “rich” get into the Kingdom of God? 


EAST GERMAN CHURCHES FACE CRISIS 


There are nearly eighteen million Protestant Christians in East 
Germany. This Evangelical Church has stood gallantly as Com- 
munists have tried to sovietize the Eastern Zone. It now looks as 
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if events were moving towards a crisis. "The Communists differ lit- 
tle from the Nazis, except that the former use more subtle and ener- 
vating means. 

It has become increasingly difficult if not impossible for Bishop 
Otto Dibelius to lead and guide the Eastern Churches from his head- 
quarters in West Berlin. Pastors from the West Zone are not per- 
mitted to enter the East Zone. Church revenues have been reduced 
by thirty-four per cent since 1953. Contributions from the West 
Zone are subject to a reduction of thirty per cent in value. Pastors’ 
salaries in the East Zone are down to an average of $31.00 per month. 
Church attendances are disturbed by organized Communist rallies 
and meetings of various kinds. Christian education is given only 
when children have free time. The children of ministers are barred 
from the university. Higher education is available only for youth 
who have participated in the Communist Youth Dedication cere- 
mony. During the weeks before Palm Sunday, the day on which 
young people are confirmed, pressure was put on many of them to 
choose the Youth Dedication instead of the Church’s rite of con- 
firmation. Protestant Churches have maintained that young people 
cannot do both! In spite of the pressure, Churches were crowded 
as young people declared their Christian faith. 

The Freie Deutsche Jugend (Free German Youth) organization is 
sponsored by the Communist state. Membership is voluntary, but 
young people are being coerced to join it. Members are expected 
to fight against “capitalistic moral standards, drunkenness, and super- 
stition.”” Religion is interpreted by the Communists as superstition. 
The tension is moving towards a crisis, and many Churchmen believe 
that the next year will be crucial. A Time correspondent calls it a 
“last-ditch battle.” Instead of a head-on conflict, it is rather a war 
of attrition by infiltration. And while the Marxists are not openly 
attacking “religion,” they are using other terms to liquidate reli- 
gion by indirection and subterfuge. The great question is whether 
Church leaders in the Eastern Zone can hold out in the light of this 
slow method of the Marxists. The Church, on the other hand, is 
attempting to counteract Marxism as diplomatically as possible. It 
may be that the next few months will tell whether these leaders of 
the Church can continue to resist when their energies and resources 
are being steadily tapped. How long can they continue before they 
break? As the Christian world watched prayerfully the heroic strug- 
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gle of the German Church against Nazism, so it now agonizes prayer- 
fully as the Evangelical Church of the East Zone suffers under Com- 


munist domination. 


THE CRISIS OF DESEGREGATION 


Perhaps the most critical problem the United States faces at pres- 
ent is that of implementing the decision of the Supreme Court (May 
17, 1954) declaring segregation in the public schools unconstitu- 
tional. Up to that time, the North had assented to a decision of the 
Court on this issue in 1869, which approved of equality in terms of 
“separate but equal” facilities for both races. A great deal of prog- 
ress has been made in racial equality since 1896: Many Negroes have 
achieved a higher educational and economic status; Negro and white 
soldiers fought side by side in the last World War; attitudes on racial 
discrimination have changed because of Hitler’s mad racism; and 
there is a rising tide of hostility towards racial discrimination in our 
times. The Supreme Court ruled that desegregation was to proceed 
with “deliberate speed.”’ 

As a result, the Supreme Courts of Florida and Texas voided their 
segregation laws. The District Court of Tennessee did likewise. 
Arizona, New Mexico and Kansas, which had “permissive” laws of 
segregation, also fell in line. 

White Citizens Councils, however, were initiated to fight desegre- 
gation in Mississippi; they have spread to other states. Virginia 
passed several laws to avoid desegregation by making all public 
schools private if necessary. Because they regarded the Court’s de- 
cision as an “interposition” and dangerous to the state, the governors 
of Alabama and Mississippi have practically declared the Court's 
decision null and void. Some progress has been made, however. 
Washington, D. C. and St. Louis have desegregated the schools, and 
Baltimore is now in the process of doing so. Some states prefer to 
watch and see what happens. The real crisis is faced in five south- 
ern states with large Negro populations. 

The most dramatic cases in the struggle have been amply reported 
in the newspapers. In Montgomery, Alabama, the passive boycott 
of buses by Negroes, because of the state law which requires them 
to sit in the rear seats, has received wide attention. While the 
bus company has desegregated, full equality of spirit has not been 
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achieved. Miss Autherine Lucy, a Negress, was involved in near 
violence by her attempt to enter the University of Alabama. Her 
case is still in the courts. 

Yet, more than one hundred white colleges and universities in the 
south admit Negro students. ‘The University of North Carolina has 
admitted three Negro students, who were given all the privileges of 
the University after students had expressed themselves in their 
behalf. 

On March 11, 1956, nineteen senators and seventy-seven repre- 
sentatives from southern states issued a manifesto opposing the 
Court’s decision and pledging themselves to use all lawful means 
to reverse the decision and prevent the use of force to implement 
it. They challenge the Court’s procedure in the 1896 decision. 

In Tennessee the State Board of Education has started desegrega- 
tion with the institutions of higher education. The lower schools 
will be dealt with in time. 

As for the Churches, many different groups have voiced various 
opinions. ‘Two Methodist ministers, a rabbi, and a Roman Catholic 
priest were present in the Tennessee State Board of Education’s of- 
fice when it was threatened by a protesting delegation. Archbishop 
Joseph Rummel of New Orleans has declared segregation morally 
wrong and sinful and is determined to desegregate all parochial 
schools in New Orleans which one-half of the children of the city 
attend. The Department of Racial and Cultural Relations of the 
National Council of Churches has issued a statement revealing the 
opinions of those who oppose segregation. Protestant groups are 
opposed to segregation in principle, and many of them have been 
carrying on interracial good will for a long time. ‘The sad fact is 
that those who have been working hard for better relations between 
the races are now frustrated because of the terrible tension which has 
been injected into the issue. It is most difficult for ministers to say 
anything at the present time. 

The problem is real—and it is of long standing. White people 
are fearful that their culture may be pulled down by desegregation. 
And they fear that in the end desegregation will lead to intermar- 
riage. ‘The problem is so serious that it may require the force of 
Presidential leadership to temper it. It has become clear that it is 
impossible to change deep-seated mores by legislative action. Yet, 
there is no escaping the fact which most Christians in the South ad- 
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mit, namely, that the Negro has advanced so much, and the senti- 
ment against segregation is so strong, that desegregation is inevitable. 

In this crisis, however, two things should be kept in mind: (1) the 
racial problem is not confined to the South, for there are many types 
of racial and other discrimination elsewhere; and (2) desegregation 
in the United States is not to be compared with that of South Africa 
where definite legislation is enacted not only to keep the races sepa- 
rated, but to keep the colored races from equality with the whites. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BIBLICAL RELIGION AND THE SEARCH FOR ULTIMATE REALITY, by Paul Til- 
lich. 85 pp. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1955. $2.25. 

Tue New BEING, by Paul Tillich. 179 pp. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1955. $2.75. 

It was once suggested by James Denney that we can judge any theology 
by asking the question, Is it preachable? If this is a valid test, the theol- 
ogy of Paul Tillich must be rated high, on the evidence furnished by him- 
self in the volume of sermons called The New Being; for these sermons, 
like those in the earlier volume, The Shaking of the Foundations, have 
several of the qualities of great preaching. There is in them a compas- 
sionate concern for the hearer, a desire to communicate with him and to 
“speak to his condition” (or what is thought to be his condition); but 
there is no talking down to him. On the contrary, these sermons are 
marked by an equally manifest concern for the integrity of the message 
(or what is thought to be the message). This is strong meat, and no milk 
for babes. Yet it appears to be eagerly received by many; and indeed, to 
hear Tillich deliver one of these sermons—with none of the usual homi- 
letical arts—is an impressive experience. Yet one cannot repress the lurk- 
ing doubt whether this is the authentic message of the Gospel. 

There is another test which was suggested by Rendel Harris: Is it sing- 
able? 


“How sweet the name of Being-itself sounds 
In a believer's ear.” 


No doubt of the answer. And the reason is not far to seek: it is all so 
abstract. True, it is not without style. There is an astringent quality 
about Tillich’s short, crisp sentences which reflects an extraordinarily 
clear and incisive mind. And every now and then there is a phrase which 
rings a bell. His mastery of English is remarkable in one who did not 
learn the language till comparatively late in life. But though the lan- 
guage is English, the content is alien. In Tillich’s preaching the Gospel 
message is translated into a system of abstractions, and “the old old story 
of Jesus and his love” is resolved into an “unearthly ballet of bloodless 
categories.” 


I 


Tillich’s choice of terms is governed by his desire to present the Chris- 
tian message to contemporary man in a form which will be relevant to 
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his actual situation. He does not believe that this can be done by repeat- 
ing the Biblical message in Biblical terms, because the man of today is 
. not asking the questions to which the Bible delivers the answers, and it 
is futile to give men answers to questions they are not asking. Tillich 
finds the best clue to the real questions of contemporary man in existen- 
tialist philosophy, the rise of which he has hailed as ‘a providential occa- 
sion for theology.” In a passage which is often quoted he writes: “. . . 
today man experiences his present situation in terms of disruption, con- 
flict, self-destruction, meaninglessness and despair in all realms of life. 
. . . The question arising out of this experience is not, as in the Refor- 
mation, the question of a merciful God and the forgiveness of sins; nor 
is it, as in the early Greek Church, the question of finitude, of death and 
error; nor is it the question of the personal religious life or of the Chris- 
tianization of culture and society. It is the question of a reality in which 
the self-estrangement of our existence is overcome, a reality of reconcilia- 
tion and reunion, of creativity, meaning, and hope” (Systematic Theology, 
I, p. 49). As he has put it elsewhere, man has experienced the shock of 
non-being and has been driven back upon the quest for being, for ulti- 
mate reality, which has been, from the days of the Greeks, the basic theme 
of metaphysics or ontology. 

While few would deny that there are elements of truth in this diag- 
nosis of the human predicament, some would question whether it does 
not reflect a mood which may be local and temporary. It seems to fit the 
mood of America at the present time; but the mood of America has been 
known to change with great rapidity. A British reviewer of one of Til- 
lich’s books suggested, in effect, that “the modern man,” of whom and for 
whom Tillich writes, was a fit subject for demythologization, since he 
could see little evidence for his existence in Britain—but then the British 
are a notoriously phlegmatic race. Moreover, it is difficult to see how 
this diagnosis of the human predicament (assuming its truth) could ever 
be gotten across to the average man, since it seems to involve a degree of 
sensitivity and sophistication which are never likely to be possessed by 
more than a small minority; and a version of the Christian message 
adapted to such people is bound to have an esoteric and even gnostic 
character. This may be unavoidable. If it was permissible for Paul to 
become a Jew to gain Jews, the same principle may be invoked in regard 
to gnostics, as indeed it was by the theologians of Alexandria and even by 
Paul himself (I Cor. 2: 6). But it is doubtful if Paul would have accepted 
the suggestion that it is only such people who can grasp the message in its 
authentic reality, while the others are dependent on symbols which are 
variously described as “naive” and ‘‘confusing.”” The crucial question 
here is whether the existentialist analysis of the human predicament su- 
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persedes the traditional view of sin, as Tillich appears to suggest. No 
doubt the identification of the Gospel with salvation from sin, which is 
characteristic of the Western Church and of Protestantism in particular, 
has sometimes taken a reductionist form, and certain religious phenomena 
of our time—such as the revival of interest in healing, both physical and 
mental—may contain an implied protest against it. But this has not al- 
ways been the case. The Westminster Shorter Catechism, for example, 
after defining sin, goes on to ask the question (no. 19): ‘““What is the mis- 
ery of that estate whereinto man fell?” and it gives the answer: “All man- 
kind by their fall lost communion with God, are under his wrath and 
curse, and so made liable to all miseries in this life, to death itself, and to 
the pains of hell for ever.’” What is this but a statement in robust and 
concrete terms of the principal themes of existentialism—estrangement, 
guilt, anxiety, meaninglessness, being-unto-death, no exit? But it makes 
a big difference whether they are viewed existentially or theologically. 


II 


This difference is the underlying theme of Biblical Religion and the 
Search for Ultimate Reality. The book is addressed to those who find 
themselves asking whether Tillich’s version of the Christian message is 
an authentic translation of Biblical religion. ‘Tillich does not attempt to 
conceal the difference. He believes (to adapt Hardy’s phrase) that if way 
to the synthesis there be, it exacts a full look at the antithesis, and he sets 
it forth in terms more drastic than any of its historic advocates. The 
heart of the antithesis, as he makes plain, is in the fact that the concepts 
of Biblical religion are indefeasibly personal, while those of ontology are 
impersonal. Biblical religion has the form of a personal encounter, an 
I-thou relation, with a personal God, which is actualized through the 
Word and the response of faith. It presupposes and preserves the dis- 
tance between God and man who stand “over against” each other. Bib- 
lical personalism is expressed in the doctrine of creation, with its sharp 
distinction between the Creator and the creature, and it reaches its climax 
in the doctrine of the Incarnation, where the personal is the chosen me- 
dium of the divine self-manifestation. It is related also to its historical 
view of reality and its emphasis on ethical decision and the social nature 
of man. Ontology contrasts strongly with Biblical religion at every one 
of these points. In place of personal encounter it thinks in terms of im- 
personal participation; in place of a personal Creator it thinks of Being- 
itself as the ground of everything that exists; in place of the Logos who 
was incarnate in a personal life, it thinks of the Logos present throughout 
the universe; in place of history it thinks in terms of structure; in place 
of ethical decision, it approaches reality at the aesthetic or theoretical 
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level; in place of the concrete it seeks the universal; while Biblical reli- 
gion binds a man to his fellowmen, the ontological quest tends to isolate 
him from them. 

But just when he has made the case for segregation appear unanswer- 
able, Tillich declares himself in favor of integration, and he proceeds to 
argue that though Biblical religion and ontology seem to be as different 
as black and white, they are ultimately of one blood, that neither can get 
along without the other, and that they must lay aside their ancient preju- 
dices and go to school together. 


III 


Tillich employs two main arguments. The first is based on the posi- 
tion that the religious quest for God and the philosophical quest for Be- 
ing have the same character at the subjective level. Although ontology 
appears to be the most detached and theoretical of all intellectual pur- 
suits, it has, he contends, a passionate or existential quality. It is a mat- 
ter of ultimate concern to the philosopher, because his own existence is 
involved in it, just as the quest for God is a matter of ultimate concern to 
the man of Biblical religion. Hence, he argues, since two ultimate con- 
cerns cannot exist alongside each other, the one must comprise the other. 

The argument raises a number of perplexities. On the passionate 
character of the philosophical quest the author himself appears to be of 
two minds. The emphasis in this book is notably different from that in 
the Systematic Theology where he seems more concerned to stress the 
divergence between philosophy and theology; there he states roundly that 
there is no synthesis between them, because a common basis is lacking (p. 
27). But granting the position taken in the present work, the conclusion 
drawn from it is hardly convincing. If Tillich means that two ultimate 
concerns cannot coexist in the same person, that would be allowed; for 
no man can serve two masters. But if he means that where two or more 
people are ultimately concerned, their concerns ultimately coincide, this 
is hard to understand. Spinoza and Luther may be taken as representa- 
tives of philosophical and religious passion respectively; both were ulti- 
mately concerned; but did their ultimate concerns comprise one another? 
Tillich deals with “Our Ultimate Concern” in a sermon on Martha and 
Mary; his conclusion is that it cannot be a personal, existing God, for 
such a God would be only a finite concern; the one thing needful is to 
be infinitely concerned (The New Being, p. 159). But if the ultimate is 
that which transcends all distinctions, the standard is antecedently biased 
in favor of the whale and against Jonah. 

Tillich is on much stronger ground when he points to the fact that 
personalism does not tell the whole story of Biblical religion. Biblical 
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religion recognizes a divine immanence in creation and providence, which 
is non-personal, and which appears to have ontological implications. 
And even in the most personalistic aspect of the religious relationship 
there is a “mystical” element; for while faith is presented as man’s re- 
sponse to the word of God within the framework of a personal encounter, 
it is at the same time the gift of God. God both confronts us and works 
inus. The duality is most clearly expressed in the doctrines of grace and 
of the Holy Spirit. “In every true prayer God is both he to whom we 
pray and he who prays through us” (p. 81). Thence Tillich argues that 
the category of personality is strictly inapplicable to God, because if God 
were a person, alongside or over against other persons, he would then be 
subject to the structure of reality. He allows that “in the I-Thou rela- 
tionship of man and his God, God becomes a being, a person, a ‘thou’ for 
us” (The Theology of Paul Tillich, p. 341); but this is a concession, an 
accommodation of himself to our level. God in himself is trans-personal. 
“God stands in the divine-human reciprocity, but only as he who tran- 
scends it and comprises both sides of the reciprocity” (p. 81). 

The presentation of the argument is so brief and, if the term be per- 
mitted, oracular, that discussion of it is barely possible. ‘This is particu- 
larly true in regard to the difficult question of personality in God, and it 
would probably be wiser to wait for the more extended treatment of the 
concept of personality which Tillich has promised for the second volume 
of the Systematic Theology. But some tentative observations may be 
made at this stage. 


IV 


A prominent feature of Tillich’s thought is his long cherished and re- 
peatedly expressed hostility to “supra-naturalism.”” He rejects the popu- 
lar identification of transcendent with supernatural, in the sense that 
makes God a transcendent object inhabiting a realm above this world. 
Transcendence is for him a quality of reality which is realized in faith. 
The divine is not located above, but rather in the depth of the natural 
world. But the use of depth as the dimensional symbol for transcendence 
(should the angels of the nativity have sung, “Glory to God in the deep- 
est’’?) makes it difficult to differentiate transcendence from immanence. 

He frequently warns against thinking of transcendence in spatial terms. 
Yet his own concept of transcendence is curiously suggestive of spatialism; 
for when he argues that, if God is a being who stands in a relation of 
polarity with finite beings, he would be transcended by the God who is 
the ground of being in all beings and who, as such, transcends the polar- 
ity, does this argument not rest ultimately on the logical axiom that the 
whole is greater than the part? Tillich rejects the idea of a divine rela- 
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tivity on the ground that it conflicts with the overwhelming impression 
of the divine majesty which he finds in classical religion; he regards the 
thought that God should leave room for any reality beside himself as lése- 
majesté. ‘This leads him to the astounding position that “the freedom of 
the creature to act against its essential unity with God makes God tran- 
scendent to the world” (p. 74 f.). Is this not a reversal of Biblical reli- 
gion, which sees the depth of the divine transcendence in the free grace 
(or gracious freedom) of God, whereby he freely limits himself by creat- 
ing, and relating himself to, a reality other than himself? In Tillich’s 
thought creation as the act of a transcendent God disappears behind the 
immanence of his creative power in the providential preservation of his 
creation, and he is led to a virtual identification of grace with immanence 
which obscures the transcendent freedom of grace as it is apprehended in 
evangelical faith. The new creation of Biblical religion is exchanged for 
the new being, justification for sanctification, the Protestant principle for 
the Catholic substance. This is not synthesis, but Gleichschaltung (and 
the same may be said of his attempted synthesis of eros and agape, in 
which, it is clear, eros is the Procrustes who makes the bed for agape). 
No ontology can comprise the full measure of the grace of God, which 
forms the heart of Biblical religion, and therefore the rejection of the pro- 
posed merger between them is a matter of ultimate concern. 

GrorGE S. HENDRY 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


MARTIN BuBER; THE LIFE OF DIALOGUE, by Maurice S. Friedman. 310 
pp. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1955. $6.00. 

I first heard of Martin Buber and his J-Thou motif in Professor Richard 
Niebuhr’s lecture room at Yale University. Buber was then little known 
in America, even amongst the Jews. That was in 1940. My mind and 
heart were strangely warmed; and I began to read and re-read J and 
Thou, at that time the only one of Buber’s major works in English trans- 
lation. About the same time, J. H. Oldham was saying of that little 
classic: “I question whether any book has been published in the present 
century the message of which, if it were understood and heeded, would 
have such far-reaching consequences for the life of our time.” That per- 
ceptive prediction has come true. Today Martin Buber is recognized as 
one of the world’s foremost philosophers and theologians. It is therefore 
altogether fitting to have Professor Friedman’s excellent book to serve as 
an introduction to Buber for those who have not yet read him and as a 
reliable commentary for those who have. 
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Increasingly, Jews and Christians alike are understanding and heeding 
Martin Buber’s message of the “‘life of dialogue”; and in so doing are re- 
covering a fresh and vivid understanding of Biblical faith as the encounter 
with God in history. The dialogue about “dialogue” is now carried on 
wherever one turns. Not only has Buber been the herald of a renaissance 
of spiritual Judaism, but he has been the agent through whom, in our 
day, Judaism and Christianity have been brought close together to their 
mutual enrichment. 

Nowhere has the I-Thou relational theme and method of Buber’s dia- 
logical thinking had so marked an influence as on recent Protestant the- 
ology—both continental and American. Nor has contemporary Catholic 
discussion escaped the pervasive reach of his thought. For though Buber 
isa Jew, he seems to have articulated more clearly and persuasively than 
any other modern writer the “word” that speaks to our condition in this 
“world-hour.”” He seems to possess a paradigmatic significance for the 
religious and sociological predicament of modern man. 

Buber’s significance for theology lies in three main directions (earlier 
pointed out by Paul Tillich and here traced out in eloquent detail): his 
existential interpretation of prophetic religion; his rediscovery of mysti- 
cism as an element in prophetic religion; and his understanding of the 
relation between prophetic religion and culture. Buber has achieved this 
by his formulation and use of the now famous categories of the J-Jt and 
the J-Thou. By the use of these concepts, Buber has developed a subtle 
theory of the inter-personal nature of our human existence and of true 
religious existence. Against a background of European Enlightenment 
and Chassidic mysticism, Buber lays the basis for man’s status as a person 
in a world of persons, living in I-Thou dialogic relations. The revolu- 
tionary impact of this way of thinking lies in the shift from a subject- 
object relation to a subject-subject relation. The fundamental fact is 
man with man. It is in meeting, in bi-subjective encounter and com- 
munication that man is or becomes truly man. The essence of human 
life is what happens between man and man in community. 

It is all too easy, and sometimes necessary, to treat our fellowmen as 
“things” rather than as persons. But this is to do violence to the per- 
sonal, and to diminish both I and Thou who reach full stature only in 
I-Thou relation—and especially in our relation with the Eternal Thou, 
the God who may not be “expressed,’”’ but can only be “addressed” in the 
living experience of dialogical life. “He who goes out with his whole 
being to meet his Thou and carries to it all being that is in the world, 
finds Him who cannot be sought.” 

Maurice Friedman has told Martin Buber’s story with impressive schol- 
arship and with the loving care of a disciple. He has remarkable quali- 
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fications for the writing of this book, for he has been very close to Buber 
as secretary, companion, and translator. Indeed, this volume is the result 
of the “dialogue” between the old master and the young scholar. The 
full range of Buber’s life and thought are presented in comprehensive 
exposition and systematic interpretation for the first time in any language. 
Here is the definitive work we long have needed. 

After tracing Buber’s early life and seminal philosophy—his mysticism, 
his existentialism, his religious socialism, and his philosophy of Judaism— 
Friedman turns to an exhaustive analysis of Buber’s philosophy of dia- 
logue and the fruitful implications of that philosophy for education, eth- 
ics, politics, psychiatry, theology, and other fields of human activity. The 
author deals convincingly with the factual record and creatively with the 
interpretations. One major part of the volume is devoted to Buber’s cen- 
tral concern for the nature and redemption of evil. And there are inter- 
esting chapters dealing with religious symbol, myth, art, the Biblical faith, 
Judaism, Christianity, to all of which Buber contributes profound and 
vivifying insights. 

One could criticize certain aspects of Buber’s thought and of Fried- 
man’s interpretation; but there is neither space nor inclination to do so. 
Some readers will no doubt take issue with Buber’s mysticism, his existen- 
tialism, his utopianism, his lack of any clear metaphysical orientation. 
But if there is a major flaw in Freidman’s work it is perhaps that his devo- 
tion to his master blinds him to a certain romanticism in Buber’s social 
philosophy. Buber appears to me to be too optimistic about the nature 
and prospects of man and society. But this does not detract from our 
gratitude for this thorough and perceptive survey of the versatile genius 
of Martin Buber. 

So brief a review cannot convey the wealth of insight nor the spirit of 
Friedman’s book; but I trust it may lead the readers of this summary to 


the book itself. Happily, the volume is equipped with an admirable in- | 


dex for the reader, and a complete bibliography for those who want to 
consult the basic sources. 

PAuL E. PFUETZE 
The University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 


New Essays IN PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY, Edited by Antony Flew and 
Alasdair MacIntyre. 274 pp. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1955. 
$4.75. 

The intellectual revolution of the Twentieth Century has produced the 
thought of Karl Barth and Jean-Paul Sartre, the Wittgenstein of the Trac- 
tatus and Heidegger, the Wittgenstein of the posthumous Philosophical 
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Investigations and the Bultmann of Entmythologisierung. Though the 
practice has not yet been abandoned, it is no longer meaningful to con- 
trast the limits and prepossessions of philosophy with those of theology, 
“reason” with “revelation,” the “historical” with the general, abstract 
logos, for we are no longer sure what any of these is. Philosophers—per- 
haps most satisfactorily designated as those with their names so listed in 
University catalogues—are very much engaged in the (metaphilosophical?) 
task of defining the proper job of philosophers. And if theologians— 
designated as above—are not engaged in the metatheological task of say- 
ing just what theology ought to be, it may be less the sure sign of a deliv- 
erance from the futilities of metaphilosophizing than a hint of the com- 
placencies of theologizing when one is not clear either what one is or 
ought to be doing! 

One thing is clear: There has been a thorough-going rebellion against 
the Nineteenth Century assumption that Christianity is just the best of 
all possible idealist philosophies and that a good philosopher is really just 
a good theologian. ‘Twentieth Century theologians and philosophers at 
least have this much in common. 

But they in fact have a great deal more. Notwithstanding the edgi- 
ness attending their encounters which sometimes erupts into hostile 
snorts, the thinkers enumerated above have in common the fact that all 
of their old categories are either gone or meaningless. The intellectual 
crisis is absolutely radical. ‘To proceed at all thought has to create. Be- 
hind the theological positivism of Barth; the Sartrean existentialist an- 
guish over the sheer facticity of the world, that is, the factitious connec- 
tion between language (meaning) and reality (realities); the (although not 
yet sufficiently radical) demythologizing of Bultmann; and the “use” the- 
ory of meaning of Wittgenstein lies a common assumption: The loss of 
ontological reference. 

Unfortunately theologians on the whole either have been so preoccu- 
pied with confessional utterance; or so wedded to a single definition of 
what philosophical theology is and what are its categories; and therefore 
so self-defensive vis a vis the dogmatism of the earlier positivists that, 
oddly enough, only in Bultmann, and one feels even in him largely 
obliquely and by chance (or Grace), has there been an attempt to come 
to terms with the methodological positivism of philosophers. 

Now, with the appearance of this volume, we see a sign (no bigger than 
a man’s hand to be sure, for in many ways it is disappointing) that the 
philosophers may approach the theologians and—who knows?—inaugurate 
an era of dialogue between theologians and philosophers where both are 
willing to listen. 

The New Essays consists of twenty-two articles which originally ap- 
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peared in theological and philosophical journals in England and Australia 
by various contributors. In every case the treatment of the topic (e.g., 
“Can Religion Be Discussed,” “Metaphysics, Logic and Theology,” “A 
Religious Way of Knowing”’) proceeds along lines familiar to readers of 
Mind and Analysis where the logical grammar of certain typical or puta- 
tively typical religious expressions or beliefs is analyzed and inferences 
drawn as to the cognitive or other value of such expressions. Two series 
of articles, “Can God’s Existence Be Disproved,” which appeared in Mind 
in 1948-49; and “Theology and Falsification,” from University, 1950-51, 
are much the most valuable items to be found here. For what we see 
emerge as various authors tackle a single topic with different solutions is 
a picture of the orientation and method of analysis. The Oxford infor- 
malist emphasis clearly dominates. Indeed one may say that the articles 
are largely the product of a minor rebellion against the anti-theological 
bent of their teachers by some of the younger men who did their philoso- 
phy under Oxford and Cambridge influences. 

A small sign of something new is far better than no sign at all. Yet 
the Essays are disappointing in at least two ways. One finishes reading 
them with the feeling that this kind of analysis is dreadfully important, 
clarifies all sorts of issues, clears the ground of many pseudo-problems in 
order that we can get at the problems, but that it is also perilous. _ Peril- 
ous in that language is important not merely because it may mislead us, 
but even more because it can lead us! It is about something other than 
itself, and it is what it is about that really feeds us. In some of these es- 
says, e.g., C. B. Martin’s “A Religious Way of Knowing” and “Miracles” 
by Patrick Nowell-Smith, one sees that it is possible to be misled from 
seeing what religious expressions are about by over anxiety lest the /an- 
guage of these expressions mislead. Like the misophobe, the linguaphobe 
is apt to give his whole attention to compulsive ritual purgings. 

Secondly, what are in some cases taken as paradigms of religious utter- 
ance and the way in which the meaning is sometimes construed exhibits 
the fact that more than second- or third-hand contact with religious ex- 
pression is necessary, if the users of this technique are to do more than 
play an amusing game. A religious person clearly knows far better than 
a non-religious person how a given religious expression is used. Know- 
ing this is no small part of being able to analyze its meaning. 

Even so, the philosophical theologian who is neither cheered nor chal- 
lenged by this collection is not doing anything very important. 

WILLIAM H. Poreat 


University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, by Rudolf Bultmann. Translated 
by Kendrick Grobel. Volume II. 278 pp. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1955. $4.00. 

The present volume completes the translation of a work in which a 
lifetime of top-flight research is summarized. Thus it stands at the cen- 
ter of the present “Bultmann-into-English” movement.’ In spite of there 
being different translators and publishers, Bultmann’s difficult terminol- 
ogy has been ably handled, and the present volume is in this respect pre- 
eminent. Only he who has compared it with the German edition realizes 
the service which Professor Grobel has rendered in facilitating the use of 
the book by the English reader. In many highly compressed passages he 
has untangled the German order into relatively smooth-flowing English, 
making good use of the freedom derived from a thorough understanding 
of the author’s intention. As in Volume I, most of the Greek in the text 
has been translated, and the Bibliography has been supplemented with 
English-language selections. Volume II also contains three indices which 
cover Volume I as well as Volume II. 


I 


The Theology of the New Testament is divided into four Parts. Vol- 
ume I (1951) contained Part I, ‘“Presuppositions and Motifs of New Testa- 
ment Theology,” and Part II, ‘““The Theology of Paul” (cf. THEOLOGY 
Topay, IX [1952-53], 413-414). Volume II contains Part III, “The 
Theology of the Gospel of John and the Johannine Epistles,” and Part 
IV, “The Development Toward the Ancient Church.” There is a simi- 
lar reasoning involved in the arrangement in each volume, although in 
chiastic arrangement, so that the four parts of the total work fall into the 
pattern ABBA. “A” is primarily historical, and peripheral; “B” is pri- 
marily theological, and normative. “A” includes historical antecedents 
(Part I) and consequences (Part IV). However, no chronological rigor 
can be maintained. For most of the source-material on the Hellenistic 
Church presupposed in Pauline theology is post-Pauline, so that in Part 
I even second-century and non-canonical literature must be employed. 
Similarly in Part IV the development toward the ancient Church had 


1 The following translations have appeared: Gnosis, 1952, Volume V of Bible Key Words, 
translated by J. R. Coates from Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament; 
Kerygma and Myth, 1953, edited by H. W. Bartsch and translated by R. H. Fuller, with con- 
tributions by Bultmann and others; “The Christian Hope and the Problem of Demythologiz- 
ing,” Expository Times, LXV (1953-4), 228-230, 276-278; “History and Eschatology in the 
New Testament,” New Testament Studies, I (1954), 5-16; Essays Philosophical and Theologi- 
cal, 1955, a rendering of Volume II of Glauben und Verstehen, translated by James C. G. 
Greig; Primitive Christianity in Its Primitive "* - whose publication has been announced; 
and the current Gifford Lectures, History and Eschatology. A few works of Bultmann had 
been translated before the war, and had made him known primarily as a form critic: “The 
New Approach to the Synoptic Problem,” The Journal of Religion, VI (1926), 337-362; Form 
Criticism, 1934; Jesus and the Word, 1934. The post-war group of translations reintroduces 
him as the center of the theological debate over existentialism and demythologizing. 
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begun long before the normative peak had been reached in John, so that 
one finds, for example, the synoptic Gospels treated after John. There- 
fore Parts I and IV overlap considerably, and Part IV is filled with ref- 
erences back to earlier discussions. Parts I and IV combine to present 
a history of early Christianity, seen as a Hellenistic religion alongside of 
the Synagogue and Gnosticism. This Hellenistic religion is the histori- 
cal matrix out of which the normative Christian understanding of ex- 
istence (“B’’) arose, and into which it returned, in a series of diminishing 
echoes (‘‘Paulinists’”). The normative core, Paul and John, are inde- 
pendent witnesses, use differing terminologies, but express the same 
understanding of existence. Their unity is accentuated in the German 
edition by their classification as subdivisions within one part, which in 
English has been split by the necessity for publishing the work in two 
volumes. 

The logical outcome of the Bultmannian arrangement of New Testa- 
ment theology is documented in his Primitive Christianity in Its Primi- 
tive Setting. This work is written for a popular audience, so that the 
conventions in New Testament “theologies” and the necessity for com- 
pleteness in presentation fall away. This permits a clarification of the 
ambiguous role of the historical Jesus in the Theology, where he is neither 
in nor out, since he is included as a “presupposition.” Now it becomes 
evident that his place is in the historical environment of primitive Chris- 
tianity, as the point in Judaism out of which Christianity grew. The 
normative core of primitive Christianity is also more clearly visible: the 
presentation of “primitive Christianity” consists only in Paul and John. 

One of the main practical values of Volume II is that it makes accessible 
to the English reader a lifetime of highly significant but as yet untrans- 
lated Johannine research, which culminated in the Kommentar on the 
Gospel in the Meyer series (1941). John was written within the first 
century, in the thought-atmosphere of oriental Christianity, in Semitiz- 
ing Greek, perhaps by a person whose background was Gnosticizing Ju- 
daism. This general classification of the Fourth Gospel is not dependent 
upon inferences from the Qumran material, which is cited only in a foot- 
note as confirmation of the existence of pre-Christian Gnosticizing Juda- 
ism; rather this classification was that of the Kommentar, and had been 
arrived at as early as Bultmann’s article of 1925 on the relevance of the 
Mandean and Manichean texts for the study of John (ZNW, vol. 26, pp. 
100-146). The miracle stories come from a written source, and the pro- 
logue and discourses come from an originally Aramaic (or Syriac) source. 
The distinction made within Paul in Volume I, between elements he 
shares with Hellenistic Christianity in general and elements which are 
specifically Pauline, provides the basis for the view that John is not de- 
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pendent upon Paul. Bultmann uses the Johannine Epistles on the as- 
sumption that they are by the author of the Gospel, although he concedes 
the possibility that they may only come from his “school.” 


II 


One of the most distinctive conclusions to which Bultmann arrives is 
his rejection of the traditional classification of John as a mystic. John 
makes use of formulations from mysticism to describe the relation of the 
Father and Son, just as he uses mythological language for the same pur- 
pose. But this language is used neither in the interest of mysticism, nor 
mythology, nor metaphysics, but, as 14: 10 shows, is used to point to the 
incognito of God in the word and work of Jesus. The mystic’s interest 
in disciplining the soul or kindling a mystical experience is lacking. ‘The 
believer’s relation to Jesus can be stated in apocalyptic (14: 18 f., 28; 16: 
16 f.; and esp. 14: 23) as well as mystical (10: 2 f. [4 f.?], 14 f£., 27) lan- 
guage, and the one is as non-literal as the other. No direct relationship 
of immediacy to God or Christ is intended; rather God is available only 
through Jesus, that is, through the Incarnate One. This means: God is 
never available except as man overcomes that offense. The mystic’s 
negative predications of God are missing. John negates the world, but 
not with the same meaning as does the mystic. This negation does not 
have for John the ontological meaning of describing God’s mode of be- 
ing by the via negationis, and does not imply the condemnation of man. 
For “world” is a historical force, constituted by man in revolt, so that 
negating the world means rejecting man’s presumptuous independence, 
and thus directing man to his true self dependent upon God. The en- | 
ergy with which Bultmann rejects the association of John with mysticism 
is due to his primary thesis that Johannine theology operates in terms of 
the historicity of human existence. 

Johannine theology is presented in formal parallelism to Pauline the- 
ology, in spite of considerable differences in vocabulary and theological 
topics. Therefore a parallel summary of the two theologies will give the 
main line of Bultmann’s Johannine theology in terms familiar to the read- 
ers of Volume I, and will also outline Bultmann’s nearest approach to a 
presentation of his own “systematic theology.” A first section on “Jo- 
hannine Dualism” corresponds to the Pauline section on “Man prior to 
the Revelation of Faith.” Instead of the Pauline anthropological terms 
“body,” “soul,” “spirit,” etc., it is now the Johannine use of Gnostic dual- 
ism and determinism which provides the material for an ontological 
analysis of man, revealing the historicity of human existence. This is 
followed by an analysis of man’s factual (“ontic”) status of non-authen- 
ticity, which Paul designates as living according to the flesh and John as 
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“the perversion of the creation into the ‘world. These analyses thus 
disclose the “Vorverstaéndnis” (preliminary understanding) which a per- 
son has, if he is to be put into existential decision by the kerygma. With 
this preparation, the kerygma is next presented, in Pauline terms as the 
righteousness of God and his grace, and in Johannine terms as “‘the ‘krisis’ 
of the world.” All of Paul’s terminologies for describing the saving event 
had been classified historically and shown to be inadequate attempts to 
express his faith, whereupon the normative question became the origin 
of his faith, and this was found in the presence of the saving-event in the 
proclaimed word. Similarly in the case of John, the language of the 
Gnostic myth is superseded, all of Jesus’ person and work is summarized 
in him as the Word, and this Word is then identified with the preached 
word, in which one believes. This procedure is in each case (I, 300-302; 
II, 71) in the interest of uniting two meanings of faith into one act: ac- 
ceptance of the facts of the kerygma and of their saving significance; and 
surrender of self and commitment to the reality of God’s care. This is 
a typical instance of Bultmann’s primary concern for maintaining in dia- 
lectic relationship the historical and the supra-historical—and also the 
justification for the immanent criticism that he continues one-sidedly the 
reaction against the “historicism” of the nineteenth century by leaning 
heavily in the direction of the supra-historical. 

Since John does not expound what the revelation reveals about God, 
but only that the historical person Jesus reveals God, the only way to dis- 
cuss further the revelation is to analyze the faith in which it is reflected. 
One is prepared for this final section of the outline, even apart from its 
specific Johannine justification, since the presentation of Pauline theol- 
ogy had moved to the same climax. Furthermore the Epilogue to Vol- 
ume II contains a methodological and historical appendix designed to 
explain that theological statements are not the object of faith, but expli- 
cations of the act of faith, so that their correct interpretation is to use them 
to define faith as the believer’s new self-understanding. Thus Bult- 
mann’s theology at its climax reveals an amazing consistency with its point 
of departure: the young historian entered the theological arena with an 
enthusiastic review of the second edition of Barth’s Romans (in the Christ- 
liche Welt of 1922), in which he systematized Barth’s kaleidoscopic utter- 
ances into a consistent interpretation of “faith,” which Bultmann recog- 
nized as the Biblical equivalent for a normative definition of “religion” 
comparable to the philosophies of Schleiermacher and Otto. 


Ill 


The most distinctive and theologically the most important matter of 
Johannine “introduction” is the attribution of a series of passages to the 
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“ecclesiastical redactor.”” This redactor brought the Gospel and First 
Epistle into the Catholic tradition by introducing traditional doctrines 
of eschatology (5: 27-29; 6: 39, 40, 44, 51b-58; 12: 48; I Jn. 2: 28; 3: 2; 
4: 17), the sacraments (3: 5; 6: 51b—58; 19: 34b), and the atoning death 
of Jesus (6: 53-56; 19: 34b; I Jn. 1: 7b; 2: 2; 4: 10b), as well as the title 
Lord (4: 1; 6: 23; 11: 2) and traditional terms for Jesus’ resurrection (20: 
9; 21: 14). The present volume presupposes such introductory matters, 
so that an investigation of their validity must be based upon a study of 
the Kommentar, and, for the First Epistle, of the article “Die kirchliche 
Redaktion des ersten Johannesbriefes,” in the volume Jn memoriam Ernst 
Lohmeyer, 1951, pp. 189-201. Just as ch. 21 of the Gospel forms the 
basis for conjecturing the work of a redactor, I Jn. 5: 14-21 is defined as 
a later addition, so that redactional work in the Epistle is also probable. 
Stylistic indications of reworking help in some cases to identify phrases 
as redactional, but such indications are not always equally clear. Fur- 
thermore Bultmann had earlier (in the Festgabe fiir Adolf Jiilicher of 
1927) shown that the author of the Epistle reworked written sources, as 
did also the author of the Gospel, so that the indications of reworking do 
not always distinguish author from redactor. The basic criterion for 
identifying redactional phrases is theological: they contain views incon- 
sistent with Johannine theology. The implied assumption is that a the- 
ologian who had, for example, clearly seen through primitive Christian 
eschatology to its existential meaning would not continue to hold to the 
last judgment. This assumption, however, is put somewhat in question 
by the fact that the Bultmannian Ernst Kasemann does precisely that— 
not to speak of Paul. Furthermore even the expurgated text reveals in- 
clinations toward a style of “both ... and” rather than “either... 
or,” in such expressions as: “The hour is coming and now is” (5: 25); “I 
will come again” (ch. 14); “I am the resurrection and the life; he who 
believes in me, though he die, yet shall he live, and whoever lives and 
believes in me shall never die” (11: 25 f.). Such verses also reveal more 
than a stylistic trait: They reveal the author moving out from just such 
texts as are attributed to the redactor; for example, 5: 25 is the Johannine 
commentary to the view of 5: 28 f., so that it becomes a bit cumbersome 
to postulate that 5: 28 f. is a subsequent redactional insertion. It may be 
relevant to observe that the allegory of Philo also operated on the “both 
. and” principle. 

Bultmann does not hold that the validity of his Johannine theology is 
dependent on the view one takes as to the glosses. He makes it clear that 
the passages in question could, if necessary, be largely eliminated by Sach- 
kritik. But their classification as glosses is more indispensable for a cen- 
tral thesis of Bultmann’s New Testament theology: the process of de- 
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mythologizing has already been carried through systematically at the 
normative peak of the New Testament, the Johannine literature. How- 
ever, when one observes carefully the movement of thought in Bultmann’s 
presentation of Johannine thought, it is evident that even the pre-redac- 
tional Gospel has not reached the goal envisaged by Bultmann. For he 
begins where the Gospel begins, with a presentation of the earthly Jesus 
as the word, moves from the incarnate word to the preached word, then 
from the preaching of the word to the hearing of the word, and finally 
from the hearing of the word to faith as eschatological existence. Thus 
it takes four transitions to get from the Johannine form of theologizing 
to the Bultmannian. When, for example, Walter Bauer compares John 
8: 14 (“. . . you do not know whence I came or whither I am going”) 
with Hermetica XI, 21 (“. . . I do not know who I was, I do not know 
who I shall be’), it is apparent that John as well as Gnosticism speaks in 
the language of the “myth,” for in this instance it is only the Gnostic 
parallel which uses the language of man’s self-understanding. The situ- 
ation would be somewhat easier with the Johannine Epistles, since they 
speak directly of the believer, rather than, as the Gospels, speaking pri- 
marily of Jesus. Is one to conclude that John’s choice of the Gospel form 
for his magnum opus is not relevant in defining his theological methodol- 
ogy? 

The remainder of the New Testament and the Apostolic Fathers are 
subjected in Part IV to a critical analysis, as to their conformity to the 
Pauline, Johannine norm. This norm poses the question: is future life 
regarded as already a present reality in the very fulfilling of the impera- 
tive? Has the dialectic relationship between imperative and indicative 
been lost from sight? Is forgiveness at baptism merely a cancellation of 
prior debts, or emancipation from the power of sin? Is the relation be- 
tween present and future only chronological, or is it dialectic? In what 
way is the Christian situation understood to be that peculiar situation of 
“between-ness”? This norm produces the following classification: James, 
Didache, Revelation, and I Clement show no understanding of this “be- 
tween-ness,”’ and the present is indistinguishable from Judaism. In most 
other cases the present is new because of Christ, but often this is not a 
new character of the present, but only a second chance to earn future 
salvation. The stronger the Pauline tradition, the stronger the basic 
(non-chronological) sense of “between-ness” is apparent: “Radically in 
Ignatius, with some power also in Col., Eph., and I Pet. and more weakly 
in the pastorals and even in Barn., though he is not under the influence 
of Paul. The basic sense has completely paled down in Herm. and Heb., 
in both of which, as in I Clem., Jas. and Did., the synagogue-tradition has 
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become dominant. But even where the synagogue-tradition is weak or 
missing, as in II Pet., Jude, and Pol., the same is true” (p. 200). 

The fact that the majority of the literature which the early Church pro- 
duced and preserved did not recognize the Bultmannian norm is partly 
due to the decline of the Church in the second century. But the historian 
will wonder if this odd incongruity is not also partly due to the narrow- 
ness of the definition of the norm itself. It is also the historian who will 
be concerned by the way in which normative Christianity is not explained 
historically, but occurs as a creatio ex nihilo in Paul and then independ- 
ently in John. Therefore he will not rest content until he has, on his 
more humble phenomenological level, supplemented the existential norm 
with a description of the historical unity or continuity within the early 
Church. Much of the raw material for such a study is found in Bult- 
mann’s scattered references to the kerygma; for when the development of 
the kerygma is traced through the first century of the Church’s existence, 
the historical continuity in the movement, and the historical potentiality 
out of which the theologies of Paul and John arose, becomes visible. For 
example: At the center of Jesus’ message stands (Mt. 11: 12; Lk. 16: 16): 
“From the days of John the Baptist until now the kingdom of God has 
been coming violently (or: has suffered violence), and men of violence 
take it by force.” When the early Church begins to create its kerygma 
of the Cross and Resurrection, it echoes the kerygma of Jesus, in its for- 
mula (Acts 1: 22; 10: 37; cf. also 13: 24 f.): “Beginning from the baptism 
of John until the day when he was taken up from us.” It is out of this 
formulation of the kerygma that the Gospel form develops. Luke ex- 
plicitly concedes this in Acts 1: 1 f., when he describes his Gospel in the 
same terms: “All that Jesus began to do and teach, until the day when he 
was taken up.” But it is also evident in the fact that the Gospel normally 
(Mark; Q; Proto-Luke; John) begins with John the Baptist, and in the 
persistence of the idea of “beginning” at the opening of the Gospels (Mk. 
1: 1; Mt. 4: 17; Lk. 1: 2; 3: 23; 4: 21; Jn. 1: 1; 2: 11). The early Church’s 
embarrassment at the priority of John, the existence of another pattern 
“from Galilee to Jerusalem” (Lk. 23: 5; Acts 10: 37, 39; Mt. 16: 21; Mk. 
9: 30 f. par.; 10: 32-34), and the shift of emphasis in the identification of 
the ‘‘violence” and victory from the exorcisms to their culmination in the 
Cross and Resurrection, all combined to produce a similar shift in the 
memory of Jesus’ kerygma (Acts 10: 36 f. and the three synoptic predic- 
tions of the passion), and in the kerygma of the Palestinian Church (I 
Cor. 15: 3 ff.). When this kerygma then entered the Hellenistic world 
of thought, these saving acts of the Son of Man were put explicitly into 
their framework of pre-existence, incarnation, and exaltation (Phil. 2: 
6-11), which grew, in competition to Gnosticism, into scientific cosmo- 
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logical categories (Col. 1: 15-20). The fact that this stream of keryg- 
matic tradition was the center of the life of the worshipping Church is 
evident from its use in their sermons, their baptismal confessions, their 
Eucharistic liturgy, their hymns, and their proto-credal formulations. 
This stream of tradition is also the common factor in the very hetero- 
geneous literary productions of the primitive Church. This is evident 
both from the citation of these formulations in these writings as well as 
from the way in which the various New Testament theologies move out 
from and theologize upon various facets of this kerygmatic tradition. 
Those who know of Bultmann primarily as a student of the oral tradi- 
tion will be surprised that his form-critical talents have not been devoted 
to the presentation of such a clarification of the historical morphology 
and phenomenological pattern in primitive Christianity. Instead, the 
possibility out of which normative Christianity arose is located in Paul 
and John’s existential Vorverstdéndnis, which must be deduced largely by 
inference, and which, though coinciding philosophically, is made up of 
quite unrelated historical materials. 


IV 


The primary tension within Bultmann’s Theology of the New Testa- 
ment corresponds to two main traditions which meet in the Bultmannian 
synthesis: the comparative religion school, and dialectic theology. The 
former tended to see primitive Christianity as a relativistic phenomenon 
of the Hellenistic world; the latter raised anew the normative question 
of the Word of God in the New Testament. Bultmann attempts to carry 
through consistently the results of comparative religion studies, so that 
his book is open to technical historical evaluations of his degree of suc- 
cess. He also attempts to carry through consistently Sachkritik, an evalu- 
ative criticism based upon the central understanding of existence in primi- 
tive Christianity. Thus his achievement is open to detailed theological 
evaluation as well. The critic who approaches the work from only one 
of these interests will be least satisfied: the historian will find that the 
ordering and presentation are not sufficiently descriptive or complete to 
serve as a hand-book to compare the religious views and practices of this 
religion with other Hellenistic religions. For example, the presentation 
in Part IV is at times more concerned with an enumeration of the norma- 
tive theology which is lacking in a document than with a statement of 
what the document actually teaches. On the other hand many theo- 
logians will regret that various traditional theological categories are 
shifted from the normative level onto the purely descriptive plane of the 
history of Hellenistic religions. But an adequate appraisal of the work 
can only be achieved by the person who is willing, with Bultmann, to face 
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both interests. Only then does one have appreciation for the difficulties 
of Bultmann’s task, and awareness of the actual significance of his achieve- 
ment. His Theology of the New Testament is the synthesis of the mid- 
century, just as Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte was half a century ago, and 
Schleiermacher’s Glaubenslehre still earlier. Just as in the case of these 
earlier works, Bultmann’s achievement will not stand for all time, except 
in the sense of a classic document of its time. But, like the earlier syn- 
theses, it can neither be ignored, nor simply repudiated, nor surpassed 
with a phrase. The history of the discipline will move through this work, 
not around it, and a considerable amount of the scholarship of the coming 
generation will be devoted to learning from it, perfecting it, criticizing it, 
dismantling it, and emulating it in the movement to a further synthesis.” 
James M. RoBINsoN 

Candler School of Theology 

Emory University, Georgia 


THE FourTH GOsPEL IN RECENT CRITICISM AND INTERPRETATION, by Wil- 
bert Francis Howard. Revised by C. K. Barrett. 327 pp. London, 
The Epworth Press, 1955. 16s. 

Students of the Gospel of John have long recognized their indebtedness 
to three major works in English of the past half-century which provide 
summary analysis of the voluminous literature endlessly stimulated by the 
Gospel’s complex problems. The first of these, published in 1905, was 
William Sanday’s The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, in which the writer 
provided apologetic for apostolic authorship along traditionally orthodox 
lines. The second such study came five years later from the distinguished 
“dean of New Testament students in America,” B. W. Bacon of Yale. 
The volume was titled The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate. Dr. 


2 The volume is marred by typographical and other technical errors. Pp. 51, 72, 88, 89, 
175, and 218 contain rather harmless errors of punctuation. The discovery on p. 55 that 
John 17: 19 is cited a second time as 17: 17 led to a spot check of references on the basis of 
the German text, with the following results: P. 56, line 26, should read 21: 14 instead of 
21: 4. P. 56, line 30, should read 20: 30 f. instead of 20: 31—an uncorrected error of the 
German edition. P. 56, line 9, remove 14: 30 and place it after “power” in line 8, then re- 
move from p. 57, line 22, the reference to 16: 33 and insert this reference in the blank in line 
9, p. 56. In the blank on p. 57 read 14: 15-17. P. 57, line 27, read 16: 22 for 16: 20, and 
14: 19 for 14: 9—the latter an uncorrected error of the German edition. P. 60, line 12, add: 
(17: 8, 14). P. 60, 2 lines from bottom, read “words” for second occurrence of “works.” P. 
61, remove 6: 68 from line 13 and put it after “life” in line 14; put 6: 63 in the blank in 
line 13. P. 62, line 30, read §47,1 for §48,l—an uncorrected error of the German edition. 
P. 63, line 33, read “II, p. 60” for “II, p. 16.” P. 68, line 16, add 10: 25 after 5: 36 f. P. 70, 
line 4, insert 1: 7 after “him.” P. 70, line 6, a whole sentence has been omitted, which should 
read: “The Son of Man must be lifted up, ‘that whoever believes in him may have eternal 
life’ (3: 15).” At this point the spot check was terminated, for it seemed to have proved the 
worst: The manuscript has not been carefully checked. If this average of one error per p 
were maintained throughout the volume, it would be evident that the book is technically un- 
fit for textbook use. In view of the great importance of this work, and the considerable ef- 
forts of the translator to make it practical for those unacquainted with German, it is greatly 
to be hoped that this major blemish can be rectified. 
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logical categories (Col. 1: 15-20). The fact that this stream of keryg- 
matic tradition was the center of the life of the worshipping Church is 
evident from its use in their sermons, their baptismal confessions, their 
Eucharistic: liturgy, their hymns, and their proto-credal formulations. 
This stream of tradition is also the common factor in the very hetero- 
geneous literary productions of the primitive Church. This is evident 
both from the citation of these formulations in these writings as well as 
from the way in which the various New Testament theologies move out 
from and theologize upon various facets of this kerygmatic tradition. 
Those who know of Bultmann primarily as a student of the oral tradi- 
tion will be surprised that his form-critical talents have not been devoted 
to the presentation of such a clarification of the historical morphology 
and phenomenological pattern in primitive Christianity. Instead, the 
possibility out of which normative Christianity arose is located in Paul 
and John’s existential Vorversténdnis, which must be deduced largely by 
inference, and which, though coinciding philosophically, is made up of 
quite unrelated historical materials. 


IV 


The primary tension within Bultmann’s Theology of the New Testa- 
ment corresponds to two main traditions which meet in the Bultmannian 
synthesis: the comparative religion school, and dialectic theology. The 
former tended to see primitive Christianity as a relativistic phenomenon 
of the Hellenistic world; the latter raised anew the normative question 
of the Word of God in the New Testament. Bultmann attempts to carry 
through consistently the results of comparative religion studies, so that 
his book is open to technical historical evaluations of his degree of suc- 
cess. He also attempts to carry through consistently Sachkritik, an evalu- 
ative criticism based upon the central understanding of existence in primi- 
tive Christianity. “Thus his achievement is open to detailed theological 
evaluation as well. The critic who approaches the work from only one 
of these interests will be least satisfied: the historian will find that the 
ordering and presentation are not sufficiently descriptive or complete to 
serve as a hand-book to compare the religious views and practices of this 
religion with other Hellenistic religions. For example, the presentation 
in Part IV is at times more concerned with an enumeration of the norma- 
tive theology which is lacking in a document than with a statement of 
what the document actually teaches. On the other hand many theo- 
logians will regret that various traditional theological categories are 
shifted from the normative level onto the purely descriptive plane of the 
history of Hellenistic religions. But an adequate appraisal of the work 
can only be achieved by the person who is willing, with Bultmann, to face 
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both interests. Only then does one have appreciation for the difficulties 
of Bultmann’s task, and awareness of the actual significance of his achieve- 
ment. His Theology of the New Testament is the synthesis of the mid- 
century, just as Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte was half a century ago, and 
Schleiermacher’s Glaubenslehre still earlier. Just as in the case of these 
earlier works, Bultmann’s achievement will not stand for all time, except 
in the sense of a classic document of its time. But, like the earlier syn- 
theses, it can neither be ignored, nor simply repudiated, nor surpassed 
with a phrase. The history of the discipline will move through this work, 
not around it, and a considerable amount of the scholarship of the coming 
generation will be devoted to learning from it, perfecting it, criticizing it, 
dismantling it, and emulating it in the movement to a further synthesis.” 
James M. RoBINsoN 

Candler School of Theology 

Emory University, Georgia 


THE FourTH GOsPEL IN RECENT CRITICISM AND INTERPRETATION, by Wil- 
bert Francis Howard. Revised by C. K. Barrett. 327 pp. London, 
The Epworth Press, 1955. 16s. 

Students of the Gospel of John have long recognized their indebtedness 
to three major works in English of the past half-century which provide 
summary analysis of the voluminous literature endlessly stimulated by the 
Gospel’s complex problems. The first of these, published in 1905, was 
William Sanday’s The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, in which the writer 
provided apologetic for apostolic authorship along traditionally orthodox 
lines. The second such study came five years later from the distinguished 
“dean of New Testament students in America,” B. W. Bacon of Yale. 
The volume was titled The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate. Dr. 


2 The volume is marred by typographical and other technical errors. Pp. 51, 72, 88, 89, 
175, and 218 contain rather harmless errors of punctuation. The discovery on p. 55 that 
John 17: 19 is cited a second time as 17: 17 led to a spot check of references on the basis of 
the German text, with the following results: P. 56, line 26, should read 21: 14 instead of 
21: 4. P. 56, line 30, should read 20: 30 f. instead of 20: 31—an uncorrected error of the 
German edition. P. 56, line 9, remove 14: 30 and place it after “power” in line 8, then re- 
move from p. 57, line 22, the reference to 16: 33 and insert this reference in the blank in line 
9, p. 56. In the blank on p. 57 read 14: 15-17. P. 57, line 27, read 16: 22 for 16: 20, and 
14: 19 for 14: 9—the latter an uncorrected error of the German edition. P. 60, line 12, add: 
(17: 8, 14). P. 60, 2 lines from bottom, read “words” for second occurrence of “works.” P. 
61, remove 6: 68 from line 13 and put it after “life” in line 14; put 6: 63 in the blank in 
line 13. P. 62, line 30, read §47,1 for §48,l—an uncorrected error of the German edition. 
P. 63, line 33, read “II, p. 60” for “II, p. 16.” P. 68, line 16, add 10: 25 after 5: 36 f. P. 70, 
line 4, insert 1: 7 after “him.” P. 70, line 6, a whole sentence has been omitted, which should 
read: “The Son of Man must be lifted up, ‘that whoever believes in him may have eternal 
life’ (3: 15).” At this point the spot check was terminated, for it seemed to have proved the 
worst: The manuscript has not been carefully checked. If this average of one error per page 
were maintained throughout the volume, it would be evident that the book is technically un- 
fit for textbook use. In view of the great importance of this work, and the considerable ef- 
forts of the translator to make it practical for those unacquainted with German, it is greatly 
to be hoped that this major blemish can be rectified. 
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Bacon’s vigorous polemic virtually liquidated both Apostle and Elder in 
the production of the Gospel, assigning its dislocated form to the hand of 
a Roman redactor of the mid-second century. The third in this sequence 
of historical literary analyses was provided in 1931 by Wilbert Francis 
Howard, an authority in New Testament language and literature long 
associated with Handsworth College and Birmingham University in Eng- 
land. Howard subsequently (1946) wrote Christianity According to St. 
John, and currently may be known best as contributor of the introductory 
and exegetical sections on John in Volume 8 of The Interpreter’s Bible. 
But the contribution most appreciated by Biblical scholarship, as attested 
by three previous editions, is his The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism 
and Interpretation. Since the death of Mr. Howard, this is now pre- 
sented in a fourth edition, as revised and brought up to date by the Rev. 
C. K. Barrett. 

It is more than parenthetically significant that 1955 has also seen the 
publication of Barrett’s own The Gospel According to St. John, a full- 
scale critical and theological commentary on this Gospel. The writer’s 
stature as a Biblical scholar brings additional authority to the revision of 
Howard’s volume, even though he deliberately assumes a rather modest 
role in the revising process. In his brief preface, Barrett says, “It seemed 
to me axiomatic that it should remain Dr. Howard’s book, and that my 
own share in it should be confined to the smallest compass” (p. vii). That 
“compass” is a total of three pages of personal notations appended to the 
major sections of Howard’s treatment (especially reference to subsequent 
research which bears on earlier observations), plus two chapters (one of 
nine pages, the other twenty-four pages) which bring up-to-date the con- 
sideration of both criticism and interpretation of the Gospel since 1931. 
While Barrett’s principal concern would seem to be with the interpreta- 
tion of John’s message (one may hazard that he here reflects the disposi- 
tion of his mentors, E. C. Hoskyns and C. H. Dodd), one might wish for 
a somewhat fuller treatment of the critical developments of the past 
twenty years. 

For those unfamiliar with Howard’s work in an earlier edition, his re- 
tained approach entails three major sections, plus a series of seven special- 
ized research appendices. Part I is a historical survey of thirty years of 
Fourth Gospel research and study. One notes that only two American 
contributors are recognized, B. W. Bacon and James Moffatt, and none 
since 1911. By contrast, two extensive chapters are devoted to conti- 
nental (overwhelmingly German) research, a prominent feature of this 
book. If he is at fault in incompleteness of historical coverage, Howard 
nonetheless achieves marked success in the difficult role of analyst and 
evaluator. 
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The writer discovers four major critical questions provoking the live- 
liest discussion in this era, and to a consideration of these he devotes the 
four chapters of Part II (Barrett adds a fifth chapter summarizing major 
critical developments from 1931 to 1953). The issues, in brief, concern 
the unity of the Gospel, the problem of textual dislocations and chronol- 
ogy, the Gospel’s historicity as related to the Synoptics, and the thought- 
origins of John’s message. ‘The last-named problem introduces a very 
detailed and helpful treatment of the Schweitzer-Deissmann mysticism 
argument. ‘The writer supports the essential unity and historical value 
of the Gospel—the latter especially on the placement of the Temple- 
cleansing incident and the chronology of the last week—though recog- 
nizing the need for adjustment of a few significant textual dislocations. 
In terms of its thought-background, he finds it to be neither the “Gospel 
of Hellenism,” nor on the other hand devoid of Hellenistic influence. 
In his supplement to this section, Barrett remains essentially the reporter; 
but he reflects little enthusiasm for recent attempts at textual reconstruc- 
tion in the interest of harmonizing Gospel chronology. 

“Problems of Interpretation” (Part III) are discussed under the head- 
ings: “Symbolism and Allegory,” “Mysticism and Sacramentalism,” “The 
Teaching of Jesus in the Johannine Idiom,” and “The Fourth Evangel- 
ist: His Message and Its Abiding Value.’’ Howard considers John’s al- 
legorizing only supplementary to the historical factualism of the incidents 
reported. The writer, who is “almost certainly not the Apostle John,” 
yet must stand in close connection with the Apostle as a source of infor- 
mation, renders Jesus’ sayings in an idiom meaningful to his own day, 
and he often seems to use them as texts for his own discourses. 

“The essence of the Gospel is that the good news is true” (p. 234). 
Howard appreciates the revelatory message, the life-transforming power 
of the Gospel. So, apparently, does his reviser, Barrett. 

Some will note as a major lack in the revision of this volume the ab- 
sence of reference to the Dead Sea Scrolls and their implications for Jo- 
hannine study. There is good reason to believe that such inclusion 
would at the least materially affect consideration of the thought-back- 
ground of the Gospel. It would seem that these new evidences may 
offer strong confirmation for some of the views of A. Schlatter and others 
regarding the dominant influence of Palestinian Judaism on the Gospel. 
But it is thus far extremely doubtful that any major revision has been in- 
dicated in our understanding of the message and meaning of the Gospel. 

This book offers invaluable assistance to the parish minister with schol- 
arly interests but little time for their expression, who finds in the Gospel 
of John both frustrating problems and thrilling spiritual stimulation. 
Not the least assistance appears in the selective bibliography which the 
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reviser has brought up to date, but at the same time reduced to half of 
its original volume, thereby limiting to the most significant works of the 
past fifty years. 

T. S. Lieretp 
Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Columbus, Ohio 


THE Book oF Acts IN History, by Henry J. Cadbury. 170 pp. New 

York, Harper & Brothers, 1955. $2.75. 

No serious student of St. Luke’s two volumes is unacquainted with Dr. 
Cadbury’s great contributions to their study. Twenty years and more, 
however, have gone by since the appearance of his last major work in this 
field. It is therefore with special delight that we greet this new volume, 
which presents to a wider public the Lowell Lectures delivered at Boston, 
Mass., in 1953. It is a most readable work of up-to-date scholarship. 

Dr. Cadbury has continued the study of Acts during the years which 
have elapsed since his earlier writings on this book, and he has kept his 
eyes open for further light on its problems. Even if his theological view- 
point is not that generally represented by THEOLOoGy Topay, he certainly 
brings out the great historical value of Acts. ‘Even though the author 
interprets natural events supernaturally and recites speeches which were 
never exactly so delivered, he interpreted those events much as the actors 
and eyewitnesses did and perhaps he knew better than we moderns would 
what the actors were likely to feel and say under the circumstances” (p. 4). 

Acts is set in a number of overlapping cultural contexts, and (after an 
introductory chapter of more general character) Dr. Cadbury examines 
these contexts one by one—Greek, Roman, Jewish, and Christian. In 
each of them he draws upon a wide variety of sources—in literature, in- 
scriptions, papyri, and so forth—to illuminate Luke’s narrative. Here we 
are presented with a wealth of most interesting and useful information, 
much of which will be new to the majority of readers. (For ten readers 
will read this book for every one who has studied Dr. Cadbury’s more 
technical works.) How many, for example, have observed that the repro- 
duction of an ancient drawing on an Egyptian stamp, issued for the In- 
ternational Congress of Navigation at Cairo in 1926, aptly illustrates the 
reference to the “‘under-girding” of the ship in Acts 27: 17? Or that the 
appearance of a new Roman coinage in Judaea may answer the vexed 
question of the year in which Festus replaced Felix as procurator of Ju- 
daea? Or that there is an “undesigned coincidence” which even Paley 
overlooked (although it would have pleased him exceedingly if he had 
noticed it) in the fact that, while it is only from Paul’s epistles that we 
know him to have belonged to the tribe of Benjamin, it is only from Acts 
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that we know him to have borne the Benjamite name of Saul? How did 
a Roman citizen like Paul prove his claim to the privileges of that citizen- 
ship when he found himself in a tight corner? We cannot be sure, but 
Dr. Cadbury gives us all the material that is available for indicating the 
answer. 

The last chapter is entitled “Subsequent History”; here the later for- 
tunes of Acts are reviewed, with special reference to its twofold textual 
tradition and to its pivotal position in the formation of the New Testa- 
ment Canon. 

There is a curious slip on p. 13, where we read that “Sallust . . . re- 
ferred explicitly to Christianity as illustrating the tendency of all evil to 
congregate at Rome as in a cesspool’; that it springs from a confusion of 
Sallust with Suetonius is suggested by n. 18 on p. 30, where the former’s 
Catiline is ascribed to the latter. Sallust did speak of the tendency of 
evil to collect at Rome, but (writing in the first century B.C.) he could not 
have illustrated it with an explicit reference to Christianity. 

F. F. BRUCE 
University of Sheffield 
Sheffield, England 


THE BEGINNINGS OF UNITARIANISM IN AMERICA, by Conrad Wright. 305 
pp. Boston, Starr King Press, distributed by the Beacon Press, 1955. 
$4.00. 

American Unitarianism as a distinct denomination was the outcome of 
what Professor Wright calls the “liberal’’ movement within the Congre- 
gationalism of eastern Massachusetts during the years 1743-1805. Since 
the days of Edwards, this movement has commonly been known as Ar- 
minianism, a term tortured by much abuse. Actually, it had more in 
common with Anglican latitudinarianism than with Dutch or Wesleyan 
Arminianism, and Professor Wright wisely discusses the movement in 
terms of the several issues of original sin, free will, divine benevolence, 
rationalism, justification by faith, universal salvation, and anti-Trini- 
tarianism. He traces the divergence of views and resulting controversy 
over each of these issues during the period indicated. Briefly defined, 
New England liberalism held that men possessed a native capacity both 
for sin and for righteousness. Their own responsibility for their spir- 
itual condition was strongly emphasized, and from this initial position 
heterodox dogmas on each of the traditional points of Calvinistic divinity 
quickly developed. 

In his opening chapter Professor Wright confronts the knotty problem 
of Arminianism before the Great Awakening. Some years ago the late 
Professor F. A. Christie had found no evidence to support Edwards’ asser- 
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tion that the heresy was rife in New England before the revival. More 
recently Perry Miller has referred broadly to the Arminianism of the late 
seventeenth century, as though it had been the prevailing tendency in 
the age of the Mathers. Between these alternatives Professor Wright 
blazes no consistent trail of his own. He holds that the orthodox fear 
of Arminianism among the Congregationalist clergy was ‘‘well founded,” 
yet he can find only two or possibly three instances where evidence would 
appear to support the charges. When one considers the remarkable pro- 
gression of doctrinal modification which burst forth within a generation 
following the revival—the whole substance of this book—the few petty 
shreds of evidence from the pre-revival period seem hardly worth a chap- 
ter of assessment. Is it not justifiable to conclude, as the bulk of the 
present evidence suggests, that the beginnings of Unitarianism are found 
in a profound aversion to evangelical revivalism? 

In spite of the strict preoccupation of the book with theological topics, 
the author is not unmindful of the social and personal considerations 
which may on occasion shape the course of theological development. He 
is aware of the fear of social instability which motivated the anti-revival- 
ists of the 1740's, who were later to become the nucleus of the Arminian 
liberals. Strangely enough, however, he does not allude to this fact when 
he attempts to account for the time and place in which Arminianism 
arose. This he attributes to the personal influence and leadership of 
Chauncy and Mayhew. But similar Arminian tendencies appear at the 
same time among Presbyterians and Anglicans in the middle and south- 
ern colonies, all of whom were united in opposition to the Great Awaken- 
ing. Surely there must have been a characteristic connection between 
theological liberalism and social conservatism which remains to be ex- 
plored. The early history of Unitarianism provides a comprehensive 
illustration of this relationship. In it the historian might well find a 
more convincing explanation of the rise of Arminianism than is provided 
by an appeal to the influence of individuals. 

Perhaps the most striking chapter is that on “The Freedom of the 
Will,” in which the author demonstrates that the Arminians held views 
on moral necessity similar to those of Edwards, and that the latter's fa- 
mous attack on the alleged free agency of the Arminians was not in fact 
based on any familiarity with their views, but rather upon an anony- 
mous pamphlet written by Isaac Watts, a moderate Calvinist! Curiously 
enough, the American Arminians seem to have been as confused as Ed- 
wards. Chauncy evaded the issue; while those who attempted to dispute 
Edwards lacked his intellectual subtlety and allowed him to dictate the 
terms of controversy. 

Although Unitarianism has numbered many distinguished historians 
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of secular themes among its clergy and laymen, it has never produced a 
notable denominational historiography. Hence, while the major ele- 
ments of “liberalism” have been touched upon by previous historians, 
it has usually been by writers more sympathetic to orthodoxy, like F. H. 
Foster or J. Haroutunian, to whom the liberals were deviant heretics; or 
by neo-Edwardians like Perry Miller, to whom they were simpletons. 
This is not to imply that Professor Wright writes as a Unitarian apologist. 
He is a professional historian who writes with sober and critical detach- 
ment. But by placing the liberals at the center of attention he is able 
to examine their ideas at length, and without a background of hostile 
assumptions. The result is a distinguished contribution to the litera- 
ture of American Church history which belatedly accords to an important 
chapter in it the attention which it deserves. 

Stow PERSONS 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 


CHRIST AND THE CAEsaArRs, by Ethelbert Stauffer. Translated by K. and 
R. Gregor Smith. 293 pp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1955. 
$4.50. 

A book like this is extraordinarily difficult to review both because of 
its form and because of its content. In form the sixteen “historical 
sketches” closely resemble sermons. They are personal, selective, dra- 
matic, even romantic. Their constant allusions to Biblical language re- 
flect the author’s faith, as does such a key statement as “God takes myth 
seriously” (p. 27). In content they are highly diversified. Their main 
theme is the conflict between the oriental-Graeco-Roman myth of: the 
divine king and the Christian “epiphany” of the Child of Bethlehem. 
One deals with the story of the Magi, which Stauffer regards as historical; 
another with the clemency of Julius Caesar (“we have related nothing but 
facts, and only the most important of these,” p. 53); another with Augus- 
tus and Cleopatra. This sketch is perhaps the most romantic of all: Cleo- 
patra was “a figure of majesty, like Brunhilda, who could love only the 
strongest natures,” while Antony’s wife Octavia “was perhaps the greatest, 
certainly the noblest, of the women of her time,” and Augustus and Livia 
“were probably the most handsome couple of the century, in the eyes of 
those, at any rate, who knew real beauty” (pp. 59, 65, 73). I do not see 
how one can either affirm or deny these statements, though they certainly 
add to the interest of the book. Other chapters deal with the story of the 
tribute money (which involves a particular denarius, the one most widely 
circulated in Tiberius’ reign), Domitian and John (in part the Apocalypse 
reflects Roman court ritual), Paul and Akiba, “lies and truth” (the Ro- 
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mans did not believe in their own gods), and so on to the end of the em. 
pire. At nearly every point Stauffer makes use of his detailed knowledge 
of Roman coins and illustrates official policy from the figures and inscrip. 
tions on them. He has a keen eye for the ironies thus exposed. One 
might add something about the conflict between Marcus Aurelius (who 
certainly did not regard himself as divine) and the Christians, with Mar- 
cus’ PAX AETERNA coin of 176-177, the one year of peace in his reign 
and the year in which there was a vigorous persecution of Christians. 
And the coin of Constantine with SPES PUBLICA and the Christian, or 
ambiguously Christian, monogram (p. 272) might be contrasted with the 
SPES PUBLICA coin which Marcus issued in the name of the 15-year-old 
Commodus who was to betray his father’s hope. 

The book’s very subjectivity, in spite of Stauffer’s claim to be dealing 
exclusively with facts, is what makes it most fascinating. As he says, the 
sketches were written “in an apocalyptic time” during and after the War, 
and his story of Caesar’s clemency seems to be pointed toward the trials of 
Nazi leaders at Nuremberg. His description of the ancient Church is in- 
tended to encourage the German Church today, surviving “the catastro- 
phe of the old world, saving both itself and the best gifts of Europe: up- 
right among the ruins” (p. 286). 

Two minor points require notice. (1) On p. 268 something has gone 
wrong, for Domitilla was not “the Christian mother of the last Flavian 
emperors.” (2) The last plate portrays a different empress Theodora 
from the one discussed in the text. And on two major points there can, 
I think, be differences of opinion. (1) It is by no means certain that 
outside the Church “no one believed in anything” (p. 212). (2) It is 
not clear that emperor-worship (except in Pliny’s action in Bithynia, not 
endorsed by Trajan) was compulsory for civilians; it is not required in 
the acts of the Martyrs. 

Professor Stauffer’s book is well worth reading for the stimulus it pro- 
vides either to agreement or to dissent, and his co-ordination of numis- 
matics with imperial and Christian history breaks a good deal of fresh 
ground. 

RosBert M. GRANT 
Federated Theological Faculty 
Chicago, Illinois 


IsLAM AND CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, Part II, Vol. I, by J. W. Sweetman. 
354 pp. London, Lutterworth Press, 1955. 31 s. 6 d. 
We live in a day when a great many people seem to deprecate religious 
controversy, and when many books and articles are appearing, some of 
them very foolish effusions, urging us to forget our religious differences, 
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emphasize the things we have in common, and strive to get the various 
religions together in some sort of united front against irreligion. Apart 
from the dubious value of such a common front, if attainable, one may 
seriously question whether it is attainable. This question arises with 
peculiar acuteness in the case of Islam. We find Muhammad in his own 
Qur'an in vigorous polemic with Christians as well as with Jews, making 
his well-known attacks on both Christian doctrine and practice, on the 
doctrines of the Trinity, the Divine Sonship, and redemption, and on 
Christian monasticism and reverence for Mary. He even flatly denied 
in the Qur’an that Jesus had been crucified, accepting the Gnostic teach- 
ing that another had been crucified in his stead. It was thus inevitable 
that when Islam in its expansion spread into the main areas of Eastern 
Christianity there should be controversy, Christians pointing out the 
errors in Muhammad’s teaching and the inadequacy of his religion, while 
Muslims defended the teaching of their holy Book and emphasized what 
to them were the inadequacies of Christianity. 

The controversy continued on into the Middle Ages and had a consid- 
erable revival during the period of missionary expansion in the nine- 
teenth century. It is still with us. In Cairo in 1953 we were made very 
much aware of lively debate on the issues between Islam and Christianity, 
while only a few evenings ago at a meeting in International House in 
New York City a score of young Muslims vied with one another to have 
the floor in order to demonstrate the superiority of Islam over Christian- 
ity. There is much to be said in favor of this for it serves to keep clearly 
before us those fundamental matters of religion on which there is an 
enormous cleavage between these two faiths which claim to have a mis- 
sion to all mankind. 

The history of this controversy also has considerable interest. The 
fundamental points of cleavage have, of course, remained the same from 
the beginning until now, but the polemic approach has varied at differ- 
ent times, the polemical method in the Byzantine writers such as Barthol- 
omew of Edessa or Nicetas of Byzantium differing as much from that in 
the tractates of Henry Martyn or Car] G. Pfander as that in Ibn Hazm 
does from what one finds in the tractates of Ahmad al-Maliji. It is also 
very curious to note how vastly one writer will differ from another in the 
extent and accuracy of his knowledge of the religion of the other side. 
This present Vol. XLV of the Lutterworth Library brings us the third 
volume of Mr. Sweetman’s survey of the relations between Christianity 
and Islam. Volumes I and II had traced the development of doctrine in 
both Islam and Christianity with regard to the fundamental points at is- 
sue, the doctrine of God, the doctrine of man and of Scripture, the doc- 
trines of sin and redemption and judgment. ‘The present volume moves 
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into the period of controversy proper, showing how the Christian Church 
both in the East and the West came to learn more accurately what Islamic 
belief and practice were, how Muslim savants in their turn came to a bet- 
ter understanding of Christianity, and what each side had to say about 
the other. This comes out particularly well in what the author refers 
to as the “Polemical Climax,” where the Christian side is represented by 
the Dominican missionary Fra Ricoldo da Montecruce and that “last of 
the mediaevals and first of the moderns” Cardinal Nicolaus de Cusa, and 
the Muslim side by the sharp-tongued, irascible Ibn Hazm of Cordova 
and the kindly Persian mystic al-Ghazzali of Tus. 

To the scholar this volume moves over very familiar territory and deals 
with very well-known material, but it is not addressed to scholars. Its 
value lies in the fact that it brings to great numbers of readers, who have 
no access at all to Arabic texts and but little familiarity with medieval 
writers, simply expressed statements of what each side has to say about 
the other. To many readers the material presented here will come as a 
somewhat startling revelation, but that is all to the good if it serves to 
stir a lively awareness of what the issues are between Islam and Christian 
theology. 

ARTHUR JEFFERY 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 


DiE BoTSCHAFT DES NEUEN TESTAMENTES. Band 2: 1: Die Entfaltung 
der Botschaft, von Martin Albertz. 315 pp. Zollikon-Zurich, Evan- 
gelischer Verlag, 1954. DM 24.50. 

In the first part of this work, composed of two volumes, the great Re- 
formed theologian started his discussion of New Testament Theology by 
telling us how the making of the New Testament had to be understood 
as a divinely guided event (see our review in THEOLOGY Topay, April, 
1955, pp. 121-123). In the present volume he finally turns to the dis- 
cussion of the message itself. He considers his approach a revolution in 
the field in that unlike all of his predecessors he does not elaborate the 
doctrinal concepts of the Scripture but rather presents its message as a 
divine appeal directed to the hearts of men. It is his contention that the 
Bible is relevant on account of the facts recorded therein, whereas the 
divers ways in which these facts were described and interpreted by the 
New Testament writers are of little relevancy, so that they can be grouped 
side by side as supplementing each other. In his method the author com- 
bines the historico-theological approach of Schlatter with the recent em- 
phasis upon the centrality of the kerygma, which C. H. Dodd and his 
school have advocated. 
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The volume opens with a discussion of the historical role of the New 
Testament message in the Hellenistic-Jewish world of the first century 
A.D. Over against the school of comparative religion, the author points 
out that the Christian religion did not so much depend on them but 
rather, whenever it took up features of them, did so in order to fight and 
to overcome them. That the message comes to us in an authoritative 
way can be seen in the fact that it authenticates itself by means of the 
lives of the people who proclaimed it, namely, the Baptist, Jesus, and the 
Primitive Church, and that it is confirmed by divine actions, especially 
the Empty Tomb and the Resurrection of Jesus, the redemptive purpose 
of God manifested in the Cross, and the revelation of the divine power 
in Jesus. Thereby the latter is shown to be both Lord and the Messiah 
foretold by the Old Testament. 

We finally reach on p. 155 the point where the content of the message 
is discussed. Its total exposition will eventually comprise three parts, 
the first of which, contained in this volume, deals with the Grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The parts to follow will be devoted to the Love of 
God and the Communion of the Holy Spirit. The Christology is com- 
pletely dominated by the Parousia. In view of the fact that he is destined 
to triumph gloriously over all the anti-divine powers, the earthly life of 
Jesus is interpreted as a fight against them, and his reign in glory is de- 
scribed in terms of his Return, at which occasion he is to raise the dead, 
to judge them, and to make the world ready for the unlimited display 
of God’s Kingdom power. The fact that this world is moving toward 
the Parousia is indicated by the serving function of Jesus and the Church, 
by the new life he conveys, and by his calling people to a radical decision. 
Those who heed the call will be prepared to follow Jesus, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that that means sharing his Passion, and in prayer and ex- 
pectation they will orientate their lives toward his Coming. The content 
of such life of faith is characterized both by the new understanding of the 
Decalogue in terms of the eschatological fight, and by the Law of Free- 
dom. 

It cannot be denied that such a consistently eschatological view of the 
Gospel is extremely impressive and persuasive in that it takes a good deal 
of New Testament material into consideration that is usually neglected. 
Over against Stauffer’s presentation, with which he shares the general 
pattern of Heilsgeschichte, Dr. Albertz makes clear that the New Testa- 
ment eschatology is not just the aftermath of history but rather the domi- 
nant feature of Holy History in all its phases. While he agrees with 
Barth’s view that Jesus revealed the radical character of God’s will, he is 
anxious to show that that will is closely tied up with the way God directs 
history. He certainly scores a point against Bultmann, when he demon- 
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strates how in the New Testament we are not introduced to the myth of 
a heavenly redeemer but rather—notwithstanding his pre-existence—to an 
historical man, Jesus, who on account of his earthly life and work was 
worshipped as the Son of God and Lord. 

In view of the fact that the last volume of this work has not yet left the 
press, this reviewer is rather wary to point out what seem to be serious 
omissions in this New Testament Theology. The author has succeeded 
in arranging a considerable portion of the New Testament material in a 
consistent order. While Dr. Albertz is to be commended for emphasiz- 
ing the factual character of the New Testament message his presentation 
seems to take the edge off the kerygma. Did not the Primitive Church 
interpret the events of Holy History as good news, that is, relate them to 
man’s basic needs and aspirations? It almost looks as though, in his en- 
deavor to avoid the errors of subjectivism and empiricism, the author had 
gone too far to the other extreme. With the exception of his stress on 
eschatology, the work comes very close to the system of Reformed ortho- 
doxy. We fail to see the personal equation. On account of this objec- 
tivism, sin is something Christ fights rather than the transgression of the 
Father’s will, by which I am doomed to eternal damnation. Justification, 
similarly, is one of the signs of the coming Parousia rather than the solid 
foundation upon which I rest my faith, and the same holds true of Elec- 
tion. It should be kept in mind, however, that the author’s method re- 
quires him to present the same facts from different angles. Thus there 
is still hope that in dealing with the Holy Spirit our esteemed colleague 
will take care of these desiderata. 

Otto A. PIPER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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But our verbal description can’t compare at all with your 
experience in actually using this important reference work. In 
your own study you can see clearly why no other concordance 
is comparable in function. There you can actually experience 
how its charted, graphically pictured tabulations give you 
complete word-analyses at finger-tip speed! Why not 

examine this useful reference work in your study 

soon? Only $12.75, Full 20-day refund privilege. 
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lie variety in contents and diversity in points of view. 
9() _, A far more interesting choice now would be the new 
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Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge entitled Twen- 
; tieth Century Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, 
i ae edited by Professor Lefferts A. Loetscher of Princeton 
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ligious life, thought, and activity of half a century 
compressed into twelve hundred pages, much of it 
sectarian, no doubt, and some of it heretical, but far 
more up-to-date and vital than the contents of either 
the Abbé Migne’s or of John Henry Blunt’s famous 
and once valuable old book.—Theology Today 


Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge 2 Volumes, $15.00 
New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge 13 volumes, $65.00 
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At your bookstore, or 
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